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9 Volumes 


One te i ear 


For Grades I 
Edited by 
MIRIAM BLANTON HUBER 
BRUNER 
CHARLES MADISON CURRY 


HERBERT B 


Teachers and pupils will be delighted with 

. mnanionahl en tana e+ ' - ° | 
— ee ciate” tein oe the best of the old and new poetry has been placed in the 
ound and illustrated stinctive indi- . “er . 
vidual covers, end pape He sanes and proper grade where pupils will read it with greatest interest. 


illustrations 
For Primary Years 
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For Intermediate Years 
Bound in orange cloth 
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Bound in green cloth 
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THE POETRY 
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wORER - BRUNER -CURRY 


by Marjorie H rtwell 


this series was formed, 
suggestions for teaching 


ice, $1.75 


Announcing 


The POETRY BOOK 


A complete poetry curriculum 





The judgment of specialists in children’s reading and present 
teaching practice both served as the basis of this new scientifi- 
cally prepared series. Then 1,500 teachers and 50,000 pupils 
in twelve representative school systems passed on the trial 
selections for actual interest value and satisfaction in learning. 
No such elaborate test 1n scientific textbook making has ever 
The results are definite | 


75 Poems 


- IX 


before been successfully completed. 
and conclusive. 


The Poetry Book may be used with complete assurance that 


Here at last is a scientific answer to the question, “what poetry 
2.3 to read and when to read it.” 

List price, 80 
Book 6 Write for prospectus gwing sample pages 


oks 4, 5, 
List price, 90 


Books 7. 8, 9 RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


List price, $1 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ren’s Interests in 
history of experi- 
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Three notable new books for teachers 


t 
MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORIES | 
By Boyd H. Bode | 
\ clear-cut survey of modern educational theories written by a progressive leader of educa- 
tional sucht With keen insight, the author considers ideals and realities in education, cuts 
througt he maz f sophistry in which some leaders are wandering, and brings light into 
mai t pl $1.80 
SOME PRIMARY METHODS 
By Laura Gillmore Sloman 
\ ving personal, rather irtimate, talks to young teachers on the problems } 
It combines informality of treatment with usefulness of content. It is con- 
rmat $1.80 
EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK, 1925 
Of the International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University 
ive treatment of present educational conditions in eleven important 
have been prepared by eminent educators in the countries treated. 
( nd the one published last year give a conspectus, very nearly world- 
wide, the present status of education in all its different branches. $3.50 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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June 16 SUMMER SCHOOL Aug 4 
to VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE to 
July 23 Blacksburg, Virginia Sept. 10 


Beautiful Campus 
2100 Feet Above Sea Level 
Cool, Delightful 
Summer Climate 
Tuition Free for Virginia Teachers 


For Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates, Write 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, or 
V. P. I. SUMMER SCHOOL, BLACKSBURG, VA. 


Courses for 

Special Teachers’ Certificate 
Extensions 
Renewals 

School Administration, Etc. 


























George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1927 


First Term, June 13-July 21 


Second Term, July 22-August 31 


Offers 


Thirty specific curricula with more than three 
undred academic and professional courses lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master 

Arts and Doctor of Philosophy, for the train- 


g of teachers and professional leaders. 


Requirements for these degrees are set forth 
fully in the annual catalog. If interested, address 
the Registrar. 




















State Teachers 
College 
Farmville, Virginia 


SUMMER QUARTER 
June 13 to August 27 


Work of primary and grammar grade courses 


will be offered. 


Students will be accommodated in the college 





dormitories and take their meals in the college 
dining hall. Ample classroom space, pleasant | 


location, comfortable living conditions. 


For catalogue address 


THE REGISTRAR 
State Teachers College 


Farmville, Virginia 


cnn — 
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UNIVERSITY | 
OF BUFFALO 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six weeks: July 5 to August 12, 1927. 


A variety ses of undergraduate and graduate 
grade for teachers, supervisors and administrators will 
be offered during the Summer Session. All courses are 


credited toward degrees 
The Master’s degree may be obtained by 
qualified students in four summer sessions. 


properly 


Some special features: 
Complete 


ing a ¢ 


ourse for special-class teachers includ- 
for practice teaching 
Library Science Course for school 
An advanced course for dental 
Curricula leading to degrees for (1) normal school 
graduates, (2) for teachers of commercial subjects, 
and (3) for vocational teachers and supervisors. 


librarians. 


hygienists. 


See Niagara Falls and other scenic wonders of the 
region while studying and re-creating in a climate that 
is exceptionally cool and_ favorable. Expenses are 
moderate 


For Complete Bulletin Address 
C. H. THURBER, Director of the Summer Session 
University of Buffalo Buffalo, New York 








SUMMER SCHOOL 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


First term June 13-July 22 
Second term July 23-August 26 


Courses for Elementary, Normal Professional 
and Collegiate Professional Certificate and B. S. 
Degree. 


Great variety of advanced credit courses for 
degree on term basis. 


Cool and delightful in Summer. 


Men will occupy Betty Lewis Hall; Willard 
and Virginia Halls are for Women. 


Summer Quarter Catalog now ready. 
Winter School Catalog also ready. 
Educational Guidance offered. 
A. B. CHANDLER, Jr. 
President 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Regular Summer Session 


at 
. . * . . . 
Virginia Union University 
* 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
June 20th—July 29th, 1927 
Standard college courses for teaching and certificate re- 
quirements and some general college courses will be 
offered. Strong teaching staff selected from present 
University faculty and visiting professors. 
Write for Special Bulletin 
Wo. J. Crark, President J. W. Barco, Director 
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Specialization In Summer Study 


Institute of French Education 
Institute of English Education 
Institute of Music Education 
Institute of Chemistry 


Penn State Summer Session 
June 27-August 5 
Special Bulletins on Request 


DrrEcToR SUMMER SESSION 
State College, Pa. 

















1927 SUMMER SESSION 1927 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, Akron, Ohio 


Departments offering courses 


Art English History 
Music Education Journalism 
Science French Physical Education 


Write for information to 
DEAN W. J. BANKES, Director of Summer Session 








Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and 
City government in every detail. 
Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 
“Should be in every High School.” : 
—Editorial Virginia Law Register. 
Second Printing. 














Summer School of Duke University 


Continuing Trinity College Summer School 
Two Terms—June 10—July 19; July i9—August 27 
Also Study Group in France in Co-operation with the University of Dijon. 


Address A. M. PROCTOR, Acting Directer, DURHAM, N. C. 
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UNIVERSITY 
of RICHMOND 


Richmond, Virginia 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13-July 23, 1927 


Standard College Courses Offered by 
College Professors 


for 


leachers, Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental 
Students, Students Desiring 
Degree Credit 
Open to Men and Women 


Comfortable Dormitories Small Classes 
Personal Attention 


For Bulletin, address: 
W. L. PRINCE, Director of Summer Session, 


University of Richmond, Va. 








THE ANCIENT AND HISTORIC 


College of 
William and Mary 


in Virginia 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 
1927 Summer Session 


Situated on the historic Vir- 
ginia Peninsula, The College 
of William and Mary offers 
much to engage the interest 
of the historian, the venera- 
tion of the pilgrim, and the 
attention of the student. An 
eminent historical authority 
has said: “To visit the east- 
ern part of the Virginia Pen- 
insula leisurely and _ under- 
standingly is to take a course 
in history. No other region 
in the United States, perhaps, 
can afford so admirable an 
object lesson in Colonial 
history.” 

Special courses are offered 
for teachers, principals, and 
superintendents, and for stu 


Lord Botetourt 
dents preparing for law, medicine, business, engineering, 
or social work. 


Two terms: June 13-July 23; 
Address inquiries to K, J. 


July 23-Aug. 27 
Hoke, Director 




















ASHEVILLE NORMAL 
AND 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Tenth Session—June 13-July 22, 1927 


A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above 
the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 6,000 feet high. 

1800 attended the 1926 summer session from 32 states 
nd two foreign countries. 

The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one 
of the state summer schools of North Carolina. 

aculty .of ninety from twenty-one universities and 
teachers colleges. 

225 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar 
grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical direc 
tors, high school teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and board 
in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. Rooms may be re- 
served now by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board in 
rivate homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Tuition $12 
for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four 
months. 

Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. 

Write now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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State Teachers College 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


SPECIALTY COURSES FOR THE SUMMER 1927 


BIOLOGY: General Zoology, Bird Study, Advanced 
Nature Science. EDUCATION: Curriculum Building, 
Recent Tendencies in Elementary English, Child Psy- 


chology, Classroom Tests, Public Education in Virginia, 
Psychology of Learning, Historical Development of Sec- 
ondary Education, Supervision of Instruction. ENGLISH: 
The Teaching of Poetry, Study of Words, Modern Drama, 
The Brownings, Milton and Wordsworth, Shakespeare. 
Child Literature. FRENCH: Teaching of French, Daudet 
or Corneille or Moliere. FINE ARTS: Household Crafts, 
Interior Decoration, Advanced Art Structure, Art Ap- 
preciation. GEOGRAPHY: Human Geography. Essen 
tials of Geography, Physical Geography of North Amer- 
ica. HEALTH EDUCATION: Home and School Nurs 
ing, Social Hygiene, Individual Gymnastics, Swimming, 
Folk and National Dances. HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE: Economic and Social History of Virginia, 
Contemporary Civilization, Modern International Rela 
HOMB ECONOMICS: Nutri- 


tions, Political Parties. 
tion, Home Cooking and Table Service, Advanced Dress- 
making, Institutional Management, Problems in Home 


Economics Education. MATHEMATICS: Statistical 
Methods, Inventional Geometry. MUSIC: Music Appre- 
ciation, History of Music, Advanced Piano Instruction, 
Preparation for Examination offered by Virginia State 
Music Teachers Association. PHYSICAL SCIENCE: 
Development of Science, Elementary Qualitative Analysis 





Bulletin of Information ready for distribution 





For full particulars apply to the 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. 
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HORN 
LEARN TO STUDY READERS 


Readers of the work type which contain carefully selected 
factual material and which unfailingly develop the four skills 
and abilities necessary for intelligent reading and effective 
use of textbooks—location, comprehension, organization, and 
remembrance. 

The series is a complete reading unit with a book for each 
of the first six grades beginning with Horn-Cutright-Horn 
“First Lessons in Learning to Study” for the second semester 
of the first year. 

The Horn-Shields Silent Reading Flash Cards supply exer- 
cises which remedy any tendency to lip-reading or improper 


eve-fixation. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Reading 


A New Series 
of Readers 


Primer---6th Year 
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Tt John M. Manly, Professor of English 


University of Chicago 
Edith Rickert, Associate Professor of English 
University of Chicago 


‘ Nina Leubrie, Formerly Critic Teacher 
Chicago Normal School 


ee ee 


Sarah E. Griswold, Director of Primary 
Education, Colorado Springs 


VJ 


A new series of readers offering attractive material; 
excellent provision for teacher guidance, for both oral 
and silent reading, for handling of vocabulary and 
phonics; and illustrations, type and format that are 
psychologically and artistically correct. 
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Arithmetic As We Are Teaching It 


By LILA LONDON, State Teachers College, Farmville 


E, at the State Teachers College at Farm- 
\y ville, have recently given to a group of 
freshmen two tests in arithmetic, diag- 
iusti¢ in purpose, one on abstract problems and 
the other on concrete problems, Some of the re- 
ults of these tests seem to me to bear definitely 
cnough on the teaching of arithmetic as it is now 
Lcing done in our State to be of general interest. 
irst, a word of explanation as to the source 
ul these tests. For the past two years, I have 
worked with a committee representing eleven 
nurmal schools and teachers colleges headed by 
Dean Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. We have met twice a year in New 
York, our aim being to organize what we feel 
-hould be teachers’ courses in the subject matter 
uf the elementary school. By teachers’ courses 
we mean courses to be given to high school 
graduates to prepare them to teach the various 
subjects in the grades. Our branch of the com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Upton has worked on 
urithmetic. Our conclusions briefly summarized 
are that such a course should be not just a review 
i grammar grade arithmetic, not just a course 
i more advanced arithmetic, not just a methods 
vurse, but should in a way embody all of these 
with a margin of subject matter and a profes- 
onal point of view making a course which we 
ll professionalized subject matter. 
But, as is common in all such groups, we 
\ewailed the inadequate preparation of the aver- 
ge high school graduate for such a course. The 
members of this committee would like to see 
thmetic taught in all high schools, but since in 
States represented this is now the exception 
rather than the rule, we must now take students 
whose last arithmetic was in the seventh grade 





four years ago and in thirty six or seventy two 
lessons turn them out to teach the subject in the 
grades of our respective States. 

In order to tind out just how much and what 
subject matter we should have to include in these 
courses, or require in non-credit courses, we gave 
this fall the tests I have just mentioned. In our 
college these tests were given to a group of ninety 
two freshmen just entering what we call Course 
III, or that course which leads to teaching in the 
upper grades of the elementary school. Most of 
these girls have had no arithmetic since they left 
the grades. Hence, making allowance for four 
years of non-contact with the subject, what they 
know or do not know about arithmetic, the habits 
they have formed or have not formed are largely 
traceable to the teaching of arithmetic in the ele- 
mentary grades of our State. 

The abstract test consisted of forty examples 
covering addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division of whole numbers, common fractions and 
decimal fractions, with some exercises in chang- 
ing common fractions to decimals and vice versa 
and some in changing from the decimal to the 
percentage form. Some students omitted all of 
the common fractions and frankly admitted they 
did not know how to manipulate them. Others 
did not get a single decimal point in the right 
place in division of decimals. The group of 
exercises calling for changing from expressions 
with the per cent symbol to decimal or common 
fraction equivalents, the kind of exercise that is 
fundamental to correct mechanics in percentage, 
were almost universally wrong. 

In the concrete group, the three most difficul: 
problems, judging by results, were: 

1. Turkey cost 48¢ per pound last year. This 
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year it cost 60c per pound. This year turkey 
costs what per cent more than last year? 
At a sale where a discount of 33 1/39 was 
allowed, Alice paid $5.00 for a tennis racket. 
What was the price before the sale? 

3. Find the interest on $250 for 96 days at 6%. 


bo 


The first problem was worked wrong by 71 stu- 
dents out of the 92. The most common mistake 
was to divide the 12c difference by 60c instead 
of by 48c. But some divided 48 by 60 and some 
60 by 48. The second problem, which of course 
is more difficult, fared even worse. 74 students 
out of 92 got this one wrong. 76 out of 92 got 
number three wrong although in this one we 
accepted the answer obtained by using either 
360 or 365 days to the year. In the problems 
dealing with areas and volumes there was evi- 
dence of a great deal of confused thinking. In 
many cases perimeters were substituted for areas. 


For the abstract test, 49 out of 92, or slightly 
over 50%, made a grade of 75% or higher. For 
the concrete test, 30 out of 92, or about 33 1/3%, 
made a grade of 75% or higher. Averaging for 
each student the grades on abstract and concrete 
tests 36 out of 92, or not quite 40%, made a 
grade of 75% or higher. 

These students have come to us from the best 
accredited high schools in the State. They have 
entered these high schools from the seventh grade 
of some elementary school. In a way we might 
say they represent a group twice selected, for 
probably the best students from the elementary 
schools go on to the high schools and the best 
from the high schools go on to college. And yet 
if these had been entrance examinations more 
than half of these students from our best high 
schools would have been refused entrance. 

Some of the schools, represented in the com- 
mittee I have spoken of, are using these tests or 
similar ones practically as entrance examinations, 
for they are requiring those students who fail to 
take non-credit courses to bring up their de- 
ficiencies. 

3ut for the present purpose it is my wish to 
disregard this phase of the problem and to con- 
sider these results only as they bear upon the 
teaching of arithmetic as it is now being done in 
our elementary schools. Each year I come in 
contact with four or five hundred girls who enter 


our college from the high schools all over the 
State, and each year I am becoming more and 
more convinced that the arithmetic teaching we 
are doing is not functioning. The ninety two 
students whose tests I have just recorded are as 
bright and intelligent a group of high school 
graduates as I have encountered at any time, yet 
these students are certainly not prepared to meet 
the ordinary number requirements of life. 

So much for the symptoms-—-what are the 
causes and what the cure? I would suggest two 
outstanding faults in most of the arithmetic 
teaching | know. | am guilty of both myself. 
first we teach too much, and thus by giving time 
and attention to a great many needless processes 
and topics we do not teach in a thoroughly ei- 
fective way those things that are essential; and, 
second, we do not link the arithmetic we teach 
closely enough with the child’s needs and experi- 
ences for him to feel it a real and vital thing. 
There is a very close connection between these 
two faults. Correcting the first means accept- 
ing the demands of society as our guide in the 
choice of subject matter, and this very thing 
would almost automatically correct the second. 

These demands may be divided broadly into 
two groups: first, reasonable facility in the me 
chanical process, and, second, a working knowl- 
edge of the more common social activities re- 
quiring arithmetic. The first of course is the 
dominant aim in the lower grades where the facts 
and processes should be reduced to the plane of 
habit. This proficiency in mechanics should be 
extended to include the mechanics of common 
and decimal fractions and the more common 
types of percentages. In common fractions much 
ot the elaborate work found in textbooks and 
courses Of study a few years ago may well be 
omitted. In life we seldom use a common frac- 
tion with more than two figures in either numera- 
tor or denominator. I suspect 90% of the com 
mon fractions most of us have ever encountered 
outside of the classroom have had only one figure 
numerators and denominators. Where more 
minute divisions are needed our present tendenc\ 
is to use the decimal. What we do need to 
emphasize in our teaching of common fractions 
is work with small mixed numbers. In decimals 
I believe we should emphasize the decimal ex- 
pression of remainders, as these are supplanting 
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both common fractions and denominate numbers. 
(he changing from a common fraction to a 
decimal and vice versa is also important because 
§ the definite bearing upon the mechanics of 
percentage. There are now available so many 
good sets of drill cards, practice sheets, tests, 
etc. that mechanical accuracy should not be hard 
to attain when once the need is experienced and 
ihe proper motivation secured. The latter, how- 
ever, is not always easy and requires, of course, 
| keen number sense on the part of the teacher. 
(One source of motivation that I feel we often fail 
to take advantage of is the child’s instinctive 
pleasure in achievement. I have seen children as 
keenly interested in drill cards and practice sheets 
as in a game. There is also motivation which 
grows out of the child’s number needs and ex- 
periences which is not only valuable as motiva- 
tion but also serves to do this other thing, namely, 
link arithmetic with life so that the child feels it 
is meeting a real need. 

This brings me to the second group of what 
| have called social demands for arithmetic, 
namely, a study of some of the more common 
activities requiring arithmetic. Here I think we 
should limit ourselves to those activities that the 
average person not the special worker or trades- 
man would engage in. For example, the present 
division of labor makes it unnecessary for any 
housewife to calculate the amount of paper 
needed for a room or the cost of plastering. 
She does however need to know how to budget 
her house money and keep accounts; to know 
how to calculate the saving resulting from tak- 
ing advantage of special discount sales or buy- 
ing at “Cash and Carry” stores. There is little 
need in the business world today for the old type 
of partial payment example which allowed the 
maker of a note to make irregular payments at 
irregular times. Instead the method of settling 
an obligation by giving several notes each bear- 
ng its own interest should be taught. 
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These are merely a few illustrations. My point 
is if we limit what we teach in arithmetic to 
meeting the ordinary number needs of life, we 
will have abundant time to do our work thor- 
oughly enough to function, and this very link- 
ing of arithmetic with life needs will furnish our 
most effective means of socializing and motivat- 
ing our work. It is certainly true that many of 
our students now fail to make this connection. 
To refer again to our test, one problem read: 
“Mr. Smith drove his car 139.4 miles on 71% 
gallons of gasoline. WHat was his average num- 
ber of miles per gallon?” I can hardly believe 
there is a high school graduate in the State who 
does not know that 185.8 is an absurd answer to 
this question, yet I got that answer and also 1.85. 
Aiter all, life does not demand of the average 
person much arithmetic but it does demand the 
right answer. 

In discussing these tests, I have thrown or 
seemed to throw the responsibility for all the 
deficiencies I have found on the elementary 
grades, and, since most of the students tested 
have had arithmetic nowhere else, this has been 
inevitable, yet in my own mind there is a very 
real question as to whether we should expect 
these grades to furnish al/ the arithmetic needed 
for life. The teaching of the mechanics of 
arithmetic as of other subjects is undoubtedly the 
legitimate task of the elementary grades and this 
work must of course be socialized; but I feel 
very strongly that we are expecting too much of 
these grades to expect them to furnish al/ the 
arithmetic needed for life and that we should re- 
quire at least a half unit of arithmetic in our 
high schools. The activities demanding arith- 
metic are adult activities and I doubt if any 
seventh grade pupil can get the point of view 
necessary to their thorough understanding. Is it 


fair to our boys and girls to turn them out into 
a world daily demanding arithmetic with the in- 
adequate preparation our present plan furnishes ? 
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Hampton Roads—Virginia’s Greatest Asset 


By R. F. NELSON, Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 


OTENTIALLY Virginia’s greatest asset, 

Hampton Roads for generations has re- 

mained a secondary port because of lack 
of appreciation of its importance by the people 
of Virginia. During the last four years this 
condition has begun to change until today the 
people of Virginia, from the great Southwest, 
the Shenandoah Valley, the Piedmont and 
Southside Virginia, are all beginning to realize 
the importance of the port area to Virginia as 
a whole. 

Early Colonial times did not see a develop- 
ment of Hampton Roads because of lack of 
transportation to the port. Individual planters 
had their own landings and ships from England 
sailed up the beautiful Virginia rivers and 
loaded their cargoes from private wharves. 
This made every man consider his wharf his 
own port. Hampton Roads was not appreciated 
as a port. It was too vast for the times and its 
tributaries gained the credit. In Colonial times 
we find a Virginian in New York writing home 
to his family that “the great development of this 
goodly port of New York leads me to believe 
that it will eventually outstrip our good port of 
Dumfries.” Dumfries is a village on Quantico 
creek on the upper Potomac not far from 
Washington. 

Even as late as 1812 this condition existed to 
a great extent, for the shipload of tobacco 
which made Bazil Gordon the first millionaire 
in America cleared from Falmouth, Virginia, a 
village close to Fredericksburg on the Rappa- 


hannock River. Richmond, until the War Be- 
tween the States and even thereafter, out- 
stripped in many ways the Hampton Roads area 
as a port, Richmond flour and mineral waters 
from Buckhead Springs being among popular 
products shipped from the capital to South 
American points in the days of sail. 

Whatever the history of the port in the past, 
however, its future now seems assured. 

Several years ago the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia took the first active step to develop Hamp- 
ton Roads when the Virginia General Assembly 
created the Hampton Roads Port Commission. 
For two years this body studied the port of 
Hampton Roads and its development and 
brought in recommendations which called for 
the 
To do this work the Commission advocated the 


‘selling of Hampton Roads to Virginians.” 


creation of the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce. Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the State sent delegations to Petersburg in the 
spring of 1924 and organized the body as advo- 
cated by the Port Commission. 

The Hampton Roads Port Commission con- 
tinued its study of the Hampton Roads area 
until the 1926 session of the Virginia General 
Assembly. The Commission found a vast de- 
velopment of facilities around the port through 
the wide-awake attitude of the railroads, the 
municipalities in the port area, and the Federal 
Government, which, in every war, has found 
Hampton Roads its greatest port. Govern- 
mental improvements of the port are in many 
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nstances now being used by private commercial 
interests on the roads. 

The Commission found coal from the Virginia 
and West Virginia fields the principal export 
product from Virginia, and while a great deal of 





ommerce was flowing through the port it found 

many Virginia products not moving through the 
port. It employed an engineer to survey the 
port and make a report, and when it passed out 
if existence in 1926 it recommended a central- 
ized control for the port to be known as the 
Virginia Port Authority. 

This Authority was created at the last session 
of the Virginia General Assembly and J. Gordon 
Bohannan, a member of the Commission and 
hairman of the Committee on Hampton Roads 

evelopment of the Virginia State Chamber of 

mmerce, was named chairman. 

Just what had the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce been doing during its first three 

ears of existence? The answer forms an im- 
portant chapter in the history of Hampton 
Roads. 

First, the Virginia Chamber made a survey 
to ascertain just how the commerce moving 
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C. & O. Terminal at Newport News. 


through Hampton Roads could be increased. 
Here are some of the things it found. 
Virginia’s apple crop amounting to hundreds 
going 
through the port of New York. 


of thousands of barrels all overseas 

It found the great tonnage exported by mid- 
dle western States going to England through 
New York although the distance from origin 
to seaboard was shorter by shipping to Hamp- 
ton Roads, and the ocean rates compare fav- 
orably. 


The Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 


found southern raw materials which should be 
going to New England by coastwise steamers 


going at a higher rate to the mills via all rail 
routes. 

Virginia’s products, especially agricultural, 
were handicapped by lack of quick, cheap wa- 
While 
a large amount of Virginia products go by 
steamer to the Boston market the ship schedule 
is such that the second day market is missed by 


ter transportation beyond New York. 


a few hours. Use of the Cape Cod Canal, which 
would be possible if it were federalized and im- 
proved by the United States government, would 
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place Virginia agricultural products in Boston 
‘arly enough on the second day to make pos- 
sible distribution at that time. 

Many other conditions too numerous to men- 
tion appeared upon the horizon and brought 
forward difficult problems to solve. 

To offset these things the Virginia Chamber 
entered New [England and obtained the conh- 
dence and support of the New England _ busi- 
ness men for the development of a greater 
coastwise traffic. The great consumers of raw 
materials in New England were shown the Vir- 
ginia viewpoint, and the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce has even gone so far in this 
work as to indorse the improvement by the 
Federal government of certain New England 
harbors and ask our Congressmen to aid New 
England in this work, facts which added ma- 
terially to the success of the ventures. This 
created a way for Virginia products to reach 
New England markets cheaply. Resolutions 
urging the federalization of the Cape Cod Canal 
have aided in getting this measure adopted by 
Congress. New England has reciprocated by 
indorsing the Shenandoah National Park move- 
ment in Virginia and pledging its aid. 

Congested conditions in New York harbor 
are helping the port of Hampton Roads and 
in order that the attention of the outside world 
might be called to the Hampton Roads port 
and its bid for development into the second 
great Atlantic seaboard port, Major LeRoy 
Hodges, managing director of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce, spent some time 
in England last year calling the attention of 
the British to Virginia’s development. As a 
result of his visit, delegations from the Asso- 
ciation of British Chambers of Commerce, The 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the 
Irish Free State, the Chamber of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom and the Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Great Britain and Ireland will all 
come to Virginia to inspect Hampton Roads be- 
ginning May 12. They will visit Virginia points 
and then be taken into the great Central and 
Southeastern States area where they will be 


shown the manufacturing centers where goods 
for Britain come from and where Britain hopes 
to develop a sale for a great quantity of her 
manufactured products. In the party will be 
some of the largest individual shippers and 
ship owners in the United Kingdom. 

Since the formation of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce and its calls for the sup- 
port of Virginia by Virginians, Virginia’s to- 
bacco crop and much tobacco raised through- 
out the South has begun to move through 
Hampton Roads. Much of this has been se- 
cured by the active efforts of Virginia rail- 
roads. Through the efforts of a comimitie of 
interested shippers, exporters, growers and 
transportation men, the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce last year broke all records 
for the shipment of Virginia apples through 
Hampton Roads. All agencies cooperated to 
interest the public in Hampton Roads, and the 
Virginia Horticulture Society was one of the 
agencies which made the movement of the Vir- 
ginia crop through Hampton Roads a part of 
its program. 

Other Virginia exports are to be interested 
in Hampton Roads as a point of export and 
import during the coming year. Virginia apple 
exports through Hampton Roads have reached 
120,000 barrels for the season, compared with 
6,000 barrels exported last year. 

Shipment of Virginia products through 
Hampton Roads is rapidly attracting other ton- 
nage from Virginia’s rightful trade territory. 
The Virginia State Chamber of Commerce is 
aware of this fact and is doing all in its power 
to bring business originating in Indiana, Ohto, 
Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
North Carolina through the Virginia port. 

Hampton Roads is undoubtedly the State’s 
greatest asset. On its development depends tii 
development of industry and agriculture around 
the port and in reality all along the James River 
valley. The teachers of Virginia can do a great 
work for the Commonwealth in teaching the 
children the importance of Hampton Roads as 
a world port. 
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State Department of Education 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING HIGH 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 


HE State Board of Education will offer 
examinations, covering fundamental high 
school subjects, on May 26, 27, 28, 1927, 


under the following regulations : 


Eligibility : 

1. Those who have completed or who will 
complete by June, 1927, a four-year course of 
-tudy in a public or private high school having 
« nine months’ term and at least three properly 
qualified teachers. (Graduates of standard 
accredited high schools will be refused permis- 
sion to take this examination.) 
individuals, at least 
vears of age, who have completed the equiva- 


2. Mature twenty-one 
lent of a high school course of study. 

3. Students who have attended a_ standard 
accredited four-year high school for at least 
three sessions of nine months each, and who by 
reason of superior intelligence and application 
have fully completed or are about to complete 
the sixteen units of work required for gradua- 
tion, and who have maintained an average of at 
ieast ninety five per cent or have secured forty 
five qualitative credits as defined by the State 
board of Education, and who are recommended 
yy the high school principal and faculty. 


Place: 


Examinations will be under the general ad- 
ministration of the superintendent of schools 
uid will be held at the place in the county or 
city designated by the division superintendent. 


Application: 


Special blanks on which to make application 
for high school examinations will be available 
rom the State Department of Education, Rich- 

ond, Va., by March 1, 1927. All applicants 
expecting to take these examinations must 


properly fill out an application blank, which 
must be returned by May 7, 1927, to the State 


Department of Education through tue office of 
the division superintendent of schools, who must 
A list of 
the candidates acceptable to the State Depart- 
ment of Education will be 
division superintendent who will complete the 


approve the examination requested. 
furnished to each 
arrangements for the examination. 


Types of Examinations: 


1. An intelligence test, for which no special 
preparation can be made. 

2. English, including grammar, composition, 
spelling, vocabulary, reading ability, and 
literature. 

3. Mathematics, including algebra to quad- 
(Solid 
geometry will also be offered for those needing 
it for college admission. ) 


4. One foreign language 


ratic equations and plane geometry. 





two years of Latin, 
or French, or Spanish, or German. 

5. History, a general survey of European 
history, American history and civics. 

6. Science, the general principles of science, 
and either biology or chemistry. 


Results: 


After the papers have been graded, the re- 
sults of the examinations will be reported by 
the State Department of Education to the in- 
dividuals taking the examinations at the ad- 
dresses given on the application blanks. 


Advantages: 


1. Those passing the examinations will be 
admitted to the teacher-training institutions of 
Virginia for summer courses without further 
examination. 

2. The Association of Virginia Colleges has 
formally endorsed the proposal of the State 
Board of Education to offer examinations on 
fundamental high school subjects as the basis 
vf admission to college. It is thought that all 
of the colleges of the State will accept the re- 
sults of the examinations. 
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JEFFERSON DAY 

The Virginia State Board of Education has 
designated April 13 to be observed as Jefferson 
Day in the public schools of this State. Appro- 
priate programs are to be worked out, and the 
special attention of school children is to be 
called to the life and work of Jefferson and 
to the campaign for creating a national shrine 
at Monticello. 


TEACHER QUALIFICATION 
1. On and after September 1, 1927, principals 
of accredited high schools must hold the Col- 


legiate Certificate with three years’ successful 
high school teaching experience, or the Col- 
legiate Professional Certificate with two years 
of such experience. This regulation is not 
retroactive and does not apply to those already 
in service as principals of accredited high 
schools. 

2. Teachers in standard elementary schools 
or in charge of the elementary grades of ac- 
credited high schools must hold the Elemen- 
tary Certificate, with at least one year of suc- 
cessful teaching experience, at the beginning of 
the school vear 1927-28. 





The National High School 


Orchestra Picks a Virginia 


Student for Highest Honors 


ISS Winifred LaPrade, pupil at John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, 
Virginia, was made concert master 

and violin soloist of 
the National High 
School Orchestra 
which met in con- 
junction with the De- 
partment of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. 
A. in Dallas, Texas, 
February 28-March 3. 
This was the second 
meeting of this or- 
chestra, the first be- 
ing last April at the 
Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference 
in Detroit when it 
was composed of 
about 250 high school 
bovs and girls. At 
the Dallas meeting 
the orchestra was 
composed of 266 high 
school pupils from 


The selections of positions in the orchestra are 
competitive and are awarded strictly upon merit. 
Miss LaPrade’s selection for the leading posi- 
tion in the orchestra 
was a great compli- 
ment to herself and a 
credit to John Mar- 
High School and to 
Virginia. 

The program in- 
cluded the following 
numbers and it was 
in the “Spanish 
Caprice” by Rimsky- 
Korsakov that Miss 
LaPrade played her 
principal solo parts: 
1. Midsummernight’s 

Dream Overture 

Mendelssohn 
2Syvymphony 

“Eroica” (First 

Movement ) 

Beethoven 
3. (a) Warum 
Schumann 





thirty eight states. 
Miss LaPrade was 

the only Virginia 

member of the orchestra and was recommended 

by Mr. Walter C. Mercher, director of public 

school music in Richmond. She was chosen from 


a large number of violinists to play the solo parts. 





Miss Winifred LaPrade 


Strings ---Bolzon' 
(c) Largo, from “Xerxes’”_--------- Handel 


4. Symphony, “Pathetique,” Finale 
Tschaikowsky 
5. Capriccio Espagnol------- Rimsky-Korsakov 


(b) Minuetto, tor 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


SILENT READING—PRIMARY GRADES 


By ALEIDA WIDDIFIELD, Buena Vista 


schools today because it is only the silent 
reader who ever becomes a really good 
reader or ever develops a love for reading. 
Reading is the means by which one satisfies 
his desires to know, increases his vocational ef- 
ciency, finds enjoyment in life, satisfies his sup- 
pressed desires, gains a fuller understanding of 
life and secures ideals and standards for the 
guidance of his own life. The type of reading 
most used to accomplish these aims is silent 


— reading is very important in our 


reading. 

Silent reading is a daily experience with us 
and as we turn to adult life we find that nearly 
all our reading is silent. It is a much faster 
process than oral reading and without it, it would 
be almost impossible to keep up with the de- 
mands of modern life. Even the children of to- 
day when they leave school will be required to 
read many times as much printed matter to keep 
up with the times as their forefathers, so at last 
the educational world has realized that if it is to 
train pupils for the activities of real life silent 
reading must secure greater emphasis. 

Silent reading must be taught in the primary 
grades, for the habits of the first three grades 
have become so fixed that all efforts to change 
them later are likely to be fruitless. The mental 
habit is one and the physical habit is another. 
lor example, the child sees “Open the door” on 
the board, but it means nothing to him until he 
reads it aloud and hears the sound of the words. 
This is a slow method, because he first must see 
the word, then voice it, then his ears hear the 
word and last his brain associates the meaning 
with the sound. While in silent reading to see 
| word is to understand it, or at least that is our 
aim in teaching it. 

Silent reading should be begun in the first 
grade, but not from a book until after the chil- 
dren have completed a primer. From the first 


the children should be taught to think what words 
mean but not to say them aloud. The very first 
week of school children should have simple sen- 





tences like “Stand up,” ‘Go to the board,” writ- 
ten on the board and the silent reading habit 
begun right then. Of course it is necessary to 
have word drill first because in silent reading to 
secure the best results we must avoid all vocabu- 
lary difficulties. 

In selecting material for silent reading, it is 
best to have factual material, for that is the type 
the child will have to do in his school work later 
on, as in arithmetic and history. Also factual 
material lends itself to the testing of compre- 
hension better than fanciful material. Inciden- 
tally, the children get so tired of fanciful material 
they are eager for something new and fresh. 

The general theory of teaching silent reading 
is to have the child read as many words as he 
can with one sweep of the eye. If we were to 
make a chart comparing the beginning reader 
with one completing the third grade, we would 
find the beginner has a narrow span of recogni- 
tion, has a long period of fixation, makes many 
regressive movements and does not pick up the 
right word at the right point while at the end of 
the third grade the child has a wide span of 
recognition, a short period of fixation, makes no 
regressive movements and picks up the next line 
at the right point. Investigators have found that 
an individual has different eye-movement habits 
under different conditions of reading and that the 
best results always were found when the subject 
was reading under the following conditions: 
(1) Interest in the story; (2) easy, familiar 
words; (3) no mental distraction. The last is 
the most important; for instance, don’t require 
the child to tell the entire story when he finishes 
reading it and by so doing take away the real 
joy of reading. 

The first steps in teaching silent reading are 
(1) preparation, that is, get the child interested, 
drill the hard words and secure a correct silent 
reading attitude; (2) read the entire 
silently; (3) check up. This last is very im- 
portant and can be held in many different ways, 
for instance, questions checking main puwints, 


story 
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general discussion, motive questions, judgment 
questions, organization questions, questions call- 
ing for oral reading and numerous other ways. 

There are several specific methods of teach- 
ing silent reading but here | am only going to 
give you a few of the methods I have tried out 
in my own second grade. The first type lesson 
and one perhaps that | use more than any other 
is the silent reading from the textbook. First 
I read the title of the story to the class, then all 
pictures are discussed by the class. Questions 
naturally arise but before the story is read a 
word drill just as in oral reading is conducted 
from the board. After this the story is read and 
then the check-up. Sometimes if the check-up 
is not satisfactory I let the pupils re-read the 
story for any important details they have missed. 

The silent reading games from the Child’s 
World Reader are very good. I pass the cards 
out and each child reads silently the card which 
he has and plays his story. The others guess 
what he is doing. 

Another method I use is to write parts of a 
sentence on one board and the completion of the 
sentence on another, numbered differently. I then 
have the children write the sentence correctly. 
For instance: 1. ‘My mother gave” on one board 
and on the other board number six completes this 
sentence—“me a dime.”’ The children write, 
“My mother gave me a dime.” 

Short drills are beneficial to the class. Have 


a group of printed cards on the sentence written 
on the board. Give only a very few minutes for 
the reading of the sentence and then call on dif- 
ferent pupils to do what a certain number says. 
This drill is especially good for the slow reader. 

Other methods are to post news items, slogans 
and write all instructions for the class on the 
board. 

In conclusion let me emphasize: 

1. Silent reading is easier to teach than oral 
reading. 

2. It pays big dividends in results. 

3. it gives training in the type of reading 
most used in life. 

4. It is more economical in point of time, eye 
and voice strain. 

5. It aids comprehension—the child’s atten- 
tion is given to meaning not articulation and 
enunciation. 

6. It admits of selectiveness. 

7. It allows one to develop his own rate of 
reading. 

8. It gives training in the kind of reading 
most necessary for the development of other 
subjects. 

As primary teachers in attempting to teach 
silent reading let us feel our responsibility and 
ask ourselves the question “Are we helping the 
child to form the right habits, or are we helping 
him to form habits that will be a lifetime handi- 
cap to him?” 





The Summer Session of the 


American Academy in Rome 


By GERTRUDE E. RITTER, Handley School, Winchester 


VERY teacher and lover of the classics 

has entertained, I am sure, a desire to 

visit Rome and the longer she has 
cherished this ambition the sweeter is the reali- 
zation of her dreams. 

[ shall not attempt to discuss the pleasure de- 
rived from crossing the Channel at the point of 
Caesar’s landing, from journeying through Gaul 
and the land of the Helvetians on the way to 
Rome, nor from the interesting visits after the 
summer session to Pompeii, to the Greek 
temples at Paestum, to the shrine of Vergil’s 


tomb at Naples where work is in progress for 


the celebration of 1930, to the citadel at Cumae, 
to the active crater at Solfatarra teeming with 
traditions of Dante’s and Vergil’s underworld, 
to Lake Avernus (no longer birdless) with the 
promontory of Misenus in the background. All 
these contributed much to the enjoyment of the 
work of the summer and gave a richer and 
warmer color to the six weeks’ session in Rome. 

About seventy students, for the most part 
teachers of the classics, were enroled in the 1926 
summer session of the School of Classical 
Studies under the direction of Dr. Grant 
Showerman. The purpose of this branch of the 
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\merican Academy in Rome is to acquaint the 
student with Rome as a unit from the time of 
the misty traditions of her birth to the present 
day. Attention was given to prehistoric Rome, 
to Rome of the Kings, of the Republic, of 
\ugustus, of the later Empire, of the Middle 
\ges, of the Renaissance and Post-Renaissance, 
of the Pope-Kings, of the Risorgimento and of 
the modern Fascista regime. With the aid of 
textbooks, Latin authors, lectures delivered on 
actual sites of the events under consideration 
and excursions in the vicinity of Rome the 
student at the end of the six weeks left Rome 
with a clearer understanding of the continuity 
of Rome and her mission in the world’s history. 
lo teachers who are “fessi rerum,” of such 
things as ablative absolutes and subjunctive 
moods, a visit to Mother Rome becomes a source 
of real inspiration as well as to the pupils of 
those teachers who through their eyes see Rome 
as a real place and not as a dot on the map of 
Italy. 

First impressions are frequently the most 
lasting and I think every member of the summer 
session will always retain the picture of the first 
extensive view of Rome from the terrace of the 
\cademy on the historic Janiculum. Spread be- 
fore us lay the volcanic soil of the land of 
|.atium and the sacred hills cut and washed by 
the course of the Tiber. In the distance rose 
the Alban Mount, the Sabine Hills and Mt. 
Soracte. Easily recognized in the mass of build- 
ings was the great, white, gleaming monument 
to Victor Emmanuel, the Mausoleum of Hadrian 
and the dome of St. Peter’s. 

The greatest thrill came, however, with the 
Koman Forum. One of the outstanding benefits 
derived from the six weeks in Rome was a 
knowledge of the Forum that could not possibly 
be gained by studying printed diagrams and 
photographs. When for the first time you have 
presented your tessera and squeezed through the 
revolving entrance with notebook, camp chair 
and other impediments, the tragic glory of the 
Noman Forum greets you, with the exception of 
the well-known columns and arches, as a seem- 


ingly intricate and unintelligible mass of ruins. 


What a delight it is under competent, experi- 
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enced guidance to trace the remains of oldest 
Rome from the primitive level of the Forum 
down to the latest levels, tracing thereby not 
merely the history of Rome but the progress of 
civilization. 

Prehistoric Rome and Rome of the Kings in 
spite of their vagueness offered interesting sites. 
Along the Sacra Via is the Forum Necropolis 
or Pre-Romulean burial ground whose graves 
have their original shapes preserved by grass 
plots. The rectangular shapes represent tombs 
for inhumation and the round ones tombs for 
cremation. The contents of these graves, the 
hut-shaped urs, the coffins of hollow. tree 
trunks, the ornaments, pottery, iron and stone 
implements were studied in the museums. Be- 
longing to this period were the variously inter- 
preted Lapis Niger; the tufa slabs of the altar 
of Vulcan from which Roman officials addressed 
the people before the advent of the Rostra; the 
site of the Lacus Curtius around which hovers 
the legend of the brave Roman who spurred his 
into the other. 
primitive foundations which have since been 


horse yawning chasm; also 
overlaid by subsequent periods. 

On the Palatine there is a section of wall of 
opus quadratum and stones of gray-green tufa 
reputed to be the wall that girdled the Palatine 
of Romulus. The soft tufa is an indication of 
its very early date and if not the original is 
probably a restoration of the original Palatine 
wall. On the southwest slope of the Palatine is 
a quadrilateral altar in travertine erected by 
Calvinus to the Unknown God, a copy of the 
original as witnessed by its inscription written 
in old-fashioned spelling. 
weedy path on this same slope of the Palatine 


Halfway up a rocky, 


are remains of masonry that seem to indicate 
the Steps of Cacus, an ancient Italian fire-god 
whose worship was displaced by that of Vesta. 
On this spot is the place where Rome probably 
took form and where a monument to the original 
Casa Romuli probably stood. In spite of the 
enjoyment we get from fixing a certain event on 
a certain spot we were made to realize that very 
little of the archaeology of Rome, especially of 
early Rome is fixed. To quote our director, 


“some of the ruins are nameless, unknown 
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things, piled up by unknown persons for un- 
known purposes.” 

When Rome of the Republic came under con- 
sideration we found that most of its buildings 
had disappeared but that it had left a rich con- 
tribution of character. Who, as he treads the 
valley of the Forum, does not think of the stern 
old citizen-soldier, Cato, who wished that the 
Forum might be paved with sharp stones to pre- 
vent idling? Near the Lacus Iuturna is a spot 
connected with Republican days, with Cicero, 
Clodius, Sulla and Marius, although the three 
white marble columns of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux which tower into the sky are re- 
mains of rebuilding by ‘Tiberius. Another 
prominent landmark is the row of eight granite 
columns of the Temple of Saturn on the spot of 
an ancient altar of Saturn, the scene of Caesar’s 
raid on the treasury. 

At the end of the Foram near the Capitoline 
Hill are clustered many spots of extreme interest 
to teachers of Caesar and Cicero. In the rear of 
the Altar to Vulcan are a few fragments of the 
Temple of Concord, the monument to the har- 
mony between the Senators and Equites and the 
scene of Cicero’s denunciation of Catiline. Near 
here stood the Tabularium, an arched doorway 
of which is still in use, whose masonry shows 
the very best Republican workmanship. 

At the foot of the Capitoline is the famous 
Carcer of ancient Rome, the Custodia Mammer- 
tini of the Middle Ages. From the upper trape- 
zoidal chamber, dating about 100 B. C., we de- 
scended into the lower circular chamber, the 
Tullianum in which were imprisoned Jugurtha, 
Vercingetorix, the Catilinarian conspirators, St. 
Paul and St. Peter. Beneath the hole in the 
dungeon through which Lentulus and the others 
were lowered to be greeted by the strangler’s 
noose we sat and listened to selections from 
Sallust on the arrest and death of the fellow 
conspirators of Catiline. 

Of unusual interest to this period was the site 
of the Comitium, the place of assembly of early 
Rome where the old rostra first stood and Gaius 
Gracchus, as some say, began the custom of 
speaking in the Forum. 


What a glorious privilege it was to stand be- 


fore the broken, silent remains of that witness 
to the grandeur that was Rome, that “most 
famed scene of Roman eloquence,” the Rostra. 
Around these hole-pierced tufa blocks flit mem- 
ories of Republican and Imperial Rome. In 
imagination we could see the splendid structure 
of white marble rise before our eyes and on it 
the immortal figures of Caesar, Cicero and 
Augustus. We could see Caesar refusing the 
diadem and Caesar’s body lying in state under 
the fire of Antony’s funeral oration; we could 
see Cicero haranguing the people and later his 
head affixed to the scene of his former triumphs. 
We thought of the various events which the 
remains before us must have witnessed and were 
lost in reverie before the stones that were mute 
evidences of the pillage and vandalism of sub- 
sequent centuries. 

In the Republican period the worship of 
Magna Mater was introduced and on the Pala- 
tine we found a few remains of the foundation 
of the old temple of Cybele who represented the 
oriental and mystery religions and the beginning 
of the movement. 

When we turned our attention to Augustan 
Rome we found the solid material and work- 
manship of the writers in the grand style, 
Vergil, Horace and Livy, reflected in the sub- 
stantiality of Augustan monuments. The thick- 
ness of the marble slabs stood out in contrast 
with the thin veneer of later imperial building. 

Fragments of white and colored marble pave- 
ments are all that remain of the Basilica Julia 
begun by Caesar and completed by Augustus. 
Remains of the Arch of Augustus, commemo- 
rating the return of the standards captured by 
the Parthians from Crassus, are found with 
three of the four piers in situ. In a heap near 
the temple of Faustina are blocks with beautiful 
capital letters which probably belong to the 
shrines built by Augustus to his two grandsons. 

The remains of the Basilica Aemelia belong 
to four periods but the vari-colored fragments 
of the main hall pavement of the Augustan 
basilica are especially beautiful, composed of 
the white Parian marble, purple porphyry, green 
and white verde antiquo and the pink Porta 
Santa. 
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On the side of a depression of the Palatine 
is a well preserved example of a Roman private 
A stair- 
way of travertine leads to a passage from which 
one enters the atrium of the house. Into the 
atrium open the tablinum, triclinium, and rows 
of small bathrooms and offices. The inner walls 
are covered with stucco and painted in the 
second Pompeian style. 

Before we left the Augustan period we visited 
the Forum of Augustus built near the old Forum 
to relieve the crowded condition. In_ this 
Forum excavations and reconstruction of the 
temple of Mars Ultor, vowed at Philippi, are 
now in progress. A tablet which was affixed to 
the walls of this Forum by the Fascisti on 
National Day commemorates the presenta- 
tion of these ruins to the nation on the part of 
the city of Rome. In one room we found a 
patient worker attempting to piece together 
marble fragments which were found in a heap 
for the lime kiln. It was a most 
striking example of the “Herculem ex pede” 


dwelling, called the House of Livia. 


smashed 


method. 


Imperial Rome gives to us the arches of 
Septimus Severus, of Titus and the so-called 


Arch of Constantine with ‘parts belonging to | 


Trajan, Hadrian | and Marcus 
Although the reliefs indicate a de- 
based sculpture the one showing the Rostra is 
invaluable in the help it gives in reconstructing 
the form of this structure. 

At the bend of the path entering the Forum 
is the temple of Faustina and Antoninus whose 
columns of cippolino indicate by the high water 
mark how small a portion protruded above the 
surface when the site of the Forum was the 
neglected Campo Vachino or cattle pasture. 


Domitian, 


Aurelius. 


The remains of the Basilica of Constantine on 
the northern side of the Sacra Via with its wide 
arches, vaulted roof and bases of massive piers 
give a good impression of the immensity of 
imperial buildings. One of the eight monolithic 
columns which stood in front of the piers can 
be seen standing today in the Piazza of Santa 
Maria Maggiore. 
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Many an hour was spent on the Palatine 
which overlooked the valley of the Forum and 
the Circus Maximus and was haunted with 
memories of the famous men of both Republic 
and Empire who had their residences here. 
Selections from Tacitus, Suetonius and Pliny 
were read here to stimulate our appreciation of 
this sacred spot. By special privilege obtained 
by our director we were admitted to the recent 
excavations on the Palatine which have not yet 
been published. Particularly noticeable were a 
chamber with jeweled ceiling, one with a four 
leaf clover mosaic in the floor and one with 
checkered walls and floor. 

Behind the Basilica Aemelia is the Forum 
Pacis or Forum Vespasian which had on its 
walls the fragments of the Marble Plan of the 
city. These now lie in the Capitoline Museum 
and are very helpful in identifying existing 
ruins. 

Of the Forum of Trajan practically all that 
remains of the many splendid edifices is a 
solitary marble column whose reliefs tell of 
Trajan’s wars along the Danube. A statue of 
St. Peter crowns the summit replacing the 
original one of Trajan. Around the broken 
bases of other columns the ever present cats 
wandering in search of beetles have become a 
familiar sight to every visitor in Rome and are 
a part of the show. 

No matter how familiar every one is with the 
Coliseum a paper on Rome could not call itself 
so unless it mentioned what is still one of the 
most imposing buildings in the world in spite 
of its injuries. In the arena of this structure 
which has had so varied and interesting a his- 
tory the Romans of today congregate on moon: 
light nights and fill the air with their laughter, 
their Italian songs and the twang of their 
mandolins. To sit in these ruins and watch the 
moonlight stream weirdly through the arched 
openings is an experience which has no equal in 
casting a spell over the memory and stimulat- 
ing the imagination. 


(To be continued.) 
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A History Bookplate 


By HENRI S. RORER, Department of History and Social Science, Maury High School, Norfolk 


with the end in view of correlating student 
work in the departments of English and 
history in the Matthew Fontaine Maury High 
School of Norfolk, Virginia. The list of books 
was selected by members of the history depart- 
ment and approved by the English department. 
It is primarily a project in history. 
The bookplate with an explanation of its con- 
tent was introduced to the school at large 


T HE accompanying bookplate was designed 


ing anyway, and here is a guide which will tend 
in part to turn his reading toward matter related 
to his h'story work and at the same time in no 
way interfere with his English reading course. It 
will have, we believe, more interest for him than 
an ordinary printed list, for he can more readily 
visualize the setting in which the story takes 
place. To further impress the names of these 
books on the minds of students the teacher re- 
fers to a novel dealing with a particular phase 





through — the 
medium — of 
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News, the 
school's week- 
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school print- 
ing shop and 
distributed to 
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history. 

As regards 
students of 
history, the 
purpose of 
the writer is 
to place be- AH 





fore each stu- 
dent in an in- 
teresting form a list of books which have the 
approval of the English department and which 
at the same time are historical or semi-historical 








in setting. In presenting copies of the book- 
plate to classes, care is taken to avoid leaving 
the impression that it is a project or something 
which will necessitate an arduous amount of 
work for students. On the contrary, it is a 
gift to the student to serve him two purposes: 
with his signature attached it is to identify his 
book ; it is also, and primarily, to aid him in his 
selection of parallel reading books. The history 
student, in connection with his English class, 


will have to do a definite amount of parallel read- 
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Copyright, 1927, H. S. Rorer. 
of American history as they are studying that 
phase in class. The map is used, for example, 
to illustrate the following phases of American 
history as they are taken up in the order of 


their occurrence: 

1492 Columbus lands at the Bahama Islands. 

1512 Ponce de Leon seeks the Fountain of 
Youth in Florida. 

1519 Cortes conquers the Aztec kingdom of 
Mexico, famed for its wealth. 

1587 Virginia Dare born at Roanoke Island. 
(See CROATAN by Mary Johnston.) 

1650 Puritanism in Salem, Massachusetts. 


(See Hawthorne’s SCARLET LETTER.) 
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1696-99 Piracy of Captain Kidd and Black 
Beard. (See Poe’s GOLD BUG.) 

The Yemassees and Charles Craven, Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. (See Simms’ 
THE YEMASSEE.) 
Expulsion of the Acadians. 
fellow’s EVANGELINE.) 
Whigs and Tories. John Paul Jones. 
Dueling. Debtors’ Prison. Walpole, Fox 
and Garrick. General George Washing- 
ton. Lord Baltimore. Battle of the Se- 
rapis and Bonhomme Richard. (See 
Churchill’s RICHARD CARVEL.) 
Indian and Pioneer Life in New York 
State. (See Cooper’s DEERSLAYER.) 
1770-90 The Early Dutch Settlers of New 


1710 


1755 (See Long- 


1760 


1765 


York. (See Irving’s RIP VAN WIN- 
KLE.) 
1774-82 Indentured Servants. The Revolution. 


Tories and Whigs. British Evacuation 
of Philadelphia. Yorktown. (See Ford’s 
JANICE MEREDITH.) 

Capture of Vincennes. George Rogers 
Clark. (See Thompson’s ALICE OF 
OLD VINCENNES and Churchill’s THE 
CROSSING.) 

1780-1800 The New England Whaling Indus- 
try. (See Melville’s MOBY DICK.) 
Louisiana Annexation. The Creoles. 
(See Cable’s THE GRANDISSIMES. ) 
1804-06 Expedition of Lewis and Clark. 


1779 


1803 


1809 Lincoln born in Kentucky. 

1813. Perry’s Lake Erie Victory: “We Have 
Met the Enemy and They Are Ours.” 

1820 Missouri Compromise: “North of Thirty- 
Six Thirty.” 

1835 The Alamo. 

1844 Presidential Campaign of 1844. Calhoun. 


(See Hough’s FIFTY-FOUR FORTY 
OR FIGHT.) 
1845-50 American Occupation of the Mexican 
Territory. (See Jackson’s RAMONA.) 
The California Gold Rush. (See Bret 
Hart’s LUCK OF ROARING CAMP.) 
1850-1908 Southern Negro Dialect and Stories. 
(See Harris’ UNCLE REMUS.) 
1856-61 


1849 


Life on the Mississippi River. (See 


Mark Twain’s LIFE ON THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER.) 
John Brown’s Kansas Career. 


1856 
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1859 John Brown’s Raid. John Brown elevated 
to sainthood by Emerson—to sour apple 
tree by Charlestown jury. 

—1860—Virginia Plantation Life. 

IN OLE VIRGINIA.) 

First Battle Between Ironclad Ships— 

the Merrimac and the Monitor. 

1864-72 Characteristics and Individuality of 
the Southern Negro Slave. (See Edwards’ 
ENEAS AFRICANUS.) 

1898 Sinking of the Battleship Maine in Ha- 
vana Harbor. 

1890-1910 Ranch Life on the Mexican Border. 

(See O. Henry’s HEART OF THE WEST.) 

The writer realizes the incompleteness of the 
history bookplate as a project but hopes to im- 
prove on it as time and use reveal its needs. 
It has not been in use long enough to evaluate 
in more than a general way its usefulness to 
students and teachers of English and history. 

A great captain of American industry wha 
says that he does not believe in teaching history 
but in making it has proceeded to teach history 
to his workmen through the medium of his 
magazine. He has seen, as have others, that 
history is not dead but sleeping and for its re- 
juvenation requires only the glandular trans- 
fusion of literature, romance and art. 

We modestly advance the opinion that to like 
history is merely happily to interpret it. As a 
child we were intimate with Clive and Living- 
ston through the medium of literature; we win- 
tered in the Arctic with Dr. Kane and sweltered 
under a tropical sun with Crusoe; with Hiawa- 
tha we became an Indian and with Boone a 
frontiersman ; Bagdad and Rome were delivered 
over into our hands; we dug the buried treasure 
out of books. To have profaned them then with 
the name of history would have hurt us, for 
that word to us signified only graybeards and 
dates. Somehow we came to think of that word 
Inquisition as striking a sympathetic chord in 


(See Page’s 


1862 


our hearts; we too had suffered from a parched- 
ness—the dryness of history. 

It is kin to the destruction of what good the 
past has bequeathed us to garb that past in such 
serious dryness that youth may learn to despise 
it. The student who is taught history from a 
text unsupplemented by literature is Richard of 
the Ordeal, reared on a System. 
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HE teachers of Pocahontas live in what 

is known as a teachers club house. Those 

of us who make it our home are proud of 
it. We believe it to be the best club house in 
the State and that we have ideal living condi- 
tions for teachers. The house is a large, mod- 
ern brick building of fifteen rooms including 
three bath rooms. On the first floor are to be 
found a reception hall, living room, large dining 
room, kitchen and pantry, and three rooms for 
the use of the matron. On the second floor are 
six large rooms and two baths for the use of 
the teachers. This house is rented furnished 
rom the Pocahontas Fuel Company. At any 
time additional furnishings or repairs are needed 
they are given promptly. The furnishings are 
not elaborate but everything is comfortable. 
The Community League allows the use of their 
piano and in one of the past years the teachers 
themselves bought a victrola, both of which 
contribute to the pleasure of the teachers. 
There are in the dining room three tables to 
accommodate the nineteen persons who eat at 
the “teachers club.” 

The bedrooms are very attractively furnished 
with twin beds, a dresser and a table. The 
teachers furnish their own bed linens, pillows 
and curtains. With the addition of a trunk or 
two, a few pictures, pennants and books, the 
rooms are attractive and homelike. 

As to the management of the Teachers Club 
House, the teachers are not responsible for any 
of the buying, or for the planning of any meals. 
All this is done by a matron who is both host- 
ess and manager. She is on a salary and runs 
the house for the comfort of the teachers with 
absolutely no profit for herself. In addition 
to the buying and planning the matron super- 
intends the cooking. Her duty is to see that 
the meals are on time and on the table. The 
teachers wait on the tables themselves. When 
anything is needed one of the teachers gets it, 
and there has never been any discussion as to 
who that one shall be! The matron also super- 


intends the cleaning of the first floor, while the 
teachers have complete care of the second floor. 
With the principal the matron goes over the bills 
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The Teachers Club House 


By CHARLOTTE CALDWELL, Pocahontas 


at the end of each month and the total expense 
is divided among the teachers. 

In addition to the matron a cook is employed 
whose duty it is to prepare the meals and clean 
the lower floor of the house. 

Now a word about the financial side of liv- 
ing in a club house. For an example take the 
month of October, 1926. Following is a finan- 
cial statement for that month. 


PE pemnasennwennnnieal $285 43 
BE eehtindinnanurasamen 46 66 
Coal, lights, water_______- 15 57 
RO eee 3 75 
Salary—matron -_------- 45 00 
Salary—cook ___-._--_-~- 40 00 
Salary—fireman ~_--~___- 10 00 

eT $446 41 


Cost per teacher $26.97. This estimate is for 
an average month and will give some idea of 
the cost of living in the club house. 

The advantages of teachers living in a club 
house are many. When a girl leaves home to 
teach, where and under what conditions she lives 
is very important. A teachers club house solves 
the housing problem for the community as well 
as for the teacher. In a very few communities 
can be found enough desirable homes willing to 
care for a large number of teachers. Then, too, 
such a means of living is more economical for 
the teacher. Last year the average board and 
room was $26.99 per month. There are doubt- 
less few teachers in the industrial communities 
of Virginia who pay less and are as well fed, 
as well housed and as truly happy as the teach- 
ers in the Pocahontas Club House. Another 
advantage is that all the teachers living to- 
gether makes cooperation easier. They know 
each other intimately and therefore feel far 
freer to discuss school problems together. Does 
club house life pay so far as school work is con- 
cerned? The Pocahontas teachers think that it 
does. Finally, living in a club house makes life 
more pleasast for the teacher. 

A typical daily routine of life in a club house 
may be briefly described. A rising bell is heard 


at seven thirty. At eight o’clock the breakfast 
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bell rings. By eight thirty the 
teachers are on their way to 
school. At the noon hour hun- 
gry teachers are ready for lunch. 
As the teachers finish their 
meals each one carries her own 
dishes to the kitchen to save 
steps for those who must clean 
them. About four o’clock the 
teachers are coming home from 
school. From that time until 
five thirty the house is some- 
times quiet, sometimes noisy, 
but for the most part deserted. 
At six the bell rings again, and 
again all gather in the dining 
room. After dinner perhaps the 
lights are snapped off and there is a lighted 
birthday cake. After much laughter the teach- 
ers all gather in the living room. When the vic- 
trola is started and for perhaps an hour the 
teachers are together, laughing, talking, singing. 
Each teacher follows her own inclinations until 
eleven o’clock. However one might hear voices 








The Teachers Club House at Pocahontas. 


from one room—a little chatter and much laugh- 
ter about the day, its work and play; but soon 
it is good-night and each one goes to her own 
room. 


In the club house the teachers feel like one 
big family—sisters in their own home. 





the stirring speech before the Assembly of 

Virginia law makers in support of his resolu- 
tion to organize an army for the defense of the 
colonies against English oppression. The Assembly 
met in Old Saint John’s Church, Richmond, which 
is still standing. Patrick Henry’s speech on this 
occasion is familiar to every school child of the land, 
the last words of which, “Give me liberty or give me 
death,” are on the lips of everybody. 

A few days ago, March 23, the immortal scenes of 
this event in the history of our country were re- 
enacted in pageant form in the self-same building 
with about one hundred characters taking part, many 
of whom were the direct descendants of those 
patriots who one hundred and fifty two years ago 
made significant history. George Washington, 
Richard Bland, Edmund Pendleton, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Andrew Lewis, Benjamin Harrison, Peyton 
Randolph, William Christian, the Masons, Pages, 


QO N March 23, 1775, Patrick Henry delivered 





Historical Pageant at Old Saint John’s Church 


Marshalls, and others composing the leaders of 
political thought in Virginia were present on the 
original occasion and were represented in the pageant. 

Dr. Douglas Freeman, editor of the News Leader, 
impersonating the immortal Henry and standing in 
the same pew in which Patrick Henry stood, sur- 
rounded by his colonial comrades, repeated the ring- 
ing speech in full with highly dramatic effect. It 
was an impressive occasion, even after one hundred 
and fifty two years. Those who heard Dr. Free- 
man’s impersonation caught something of the thrill 
that animated the hearts of those who listened to 
Patrick Henry’s original presentation. This occasion 
is but a single example of the many historical events 
in Virginia history that lend themselves to being 
staged in pageant form. 

A picture of the pageant, representing Patrick 
Henry in the act of delivering his speech, appears 
on the cover page of this issue of the Journal. 
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Pupil-Made Models for Solid Geometry 


By R. C. WINGFIELD, Lane High School, Charlottesville. 


ERY often pupils become discouraged 

and fail because they have difficulty in 

visualizing the third dimension in a two 
dimensional drawing. This is a serious problem 
for a teacher of solid geometry yet it is a situa- 
tion that so many teachers accept as inevitable 
and do nothing in particular about it. 

It is not my purpose in this article to present 
the results of any sort of scientific investigation 
but merely to discuss briefly a method of deal- 
ing with this problem that I have used in my 
classes and have found to be very successful. 
The method is to have pupils construct models. 

It is a psychological fact that a child enjoys 
constructing things, and much more does he 


enjoy it if at the same time he feels that he has 











A spherical blackboard made from a geographicai 
globe salvaged from the junk heap. 





made a positive contribution to the progress of 
his class. A course in solid geometry is one 
which, by its very nature, affords a teacher a 
world of opportunity to utilize this fact‘in mak- 
ing an otherwise uninteresting course one which 
pupils really enjoy taking. A pupil experiences 
keen enjoyment in presenting to the class a well 
made model with his name on it, and the class 
is benefited in that the problem of the third 
dimension is thereby minimized. 

Interest could never be stimulated to the 
same degree with tactory-made models. When 
the pupil constructs a model, not only does he 
enjoy constructing the model but also he ex- 
periences the feeling that he is a vital part of 
the class in that he has contributed something 
toward its progress. \Vhat more can a teacher 
ask of pupils than that they develop this atti- 
tude toward their work? 

The illustrations on these pages show pictures 
of models made by pupils of my classes. Owing 
to limited space more could not be shown. Each 
of these models is made from nickel plated 
copper wire soldered together and then mounted 
on varnished beaverboard. A placard’ showing 
the pupil’s name and the problem for which his 
model is constructed is pasted on the board be- 
low the model. The model mounted in this way 
makes a very attractive decoration for a mathe- 
matics classroom. These models have been 
saved from year to year until now the collection 
includes those for practically all of the im- 
portant propositions in the course and many of 
the original exercises listed in the text. 

The double model shown in one of the illus- 
trations is one which is found in no text yet it 
is one of the most valuable in the collection. 
This model helps the pupil to pick out the ver- 
tical diedral angles in vertical triedral angles. 
The part on the left shows three intersecting 
planes while the part on the right shows the 
same three intersecting planes with all cut 
away except a pair of vertical triedral angles. 
These two figures mounted together as one 























Vodels of this type minimize the problem of the 
third dimension. 


iodel will show the pupil which diedral angles 
ire vertical and why they are equal. Many 
upils have difficulty in solving problems deal- 
ng with vertical triedral angles because they are 
ot able to determine from a drawing, or even 
from an ordinary model, which are the vertical 
diedral angles. This model minimizes that 
lifficulty. 


\ piece of 
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to many pupils other than a plane surface 
bounded by curved lines. The brighter pupils 
who are able to grasp the idea are unable to do 
more than form a mental picture of the thing. 
Without a spherical blackboard no angles of the 
polygon may be measured and no areas may be 
computed. The most brilliant mind, pupil or 
little 


spherical polygon drawn on a plane surface 


teacher, can do very more with the 


‘ 


than he can with the words “spherical polygon” 


and no drawing at all. One sometimes feels 


that teaching spherical geometry without a 
spherical blackboard is almost a waste of time 
because to the average pupil it can mean little 
more than mental gymnastics for which there 
is little reason. 

My pupils have added to the collection of 
models a spherical blackboard made from a 
discarded geographical globe. The globe was 
salvaged from the junk heap, patched up, and 


painted black. A marker for drawing arcs of 
great circles was made by sawing from a piece 
of hard wood an are of a circle with radius 
equal to the radius of the globe. Degrees and 
quadrants were put on the marker with India 
ink and a coat of shellac applied over this. 
Now the pupils are able to draw real spherical 
polygons, measure angles, compute areas, etc., 


and thereby apply some of the principles set 


forth in the theorems of spherical geometry. 





equipment 
which is essen- 
tial to the teach- 
ing of spherical 
eometry is a 
black- 


very 


spherical 
board yet 
few teachers use 


ne because in 





most cases the 

st is prohibi- 
tive. A spheri- 
cal polygon 
drawn on a plane 
blackboard 


means nothing 











A model showing vertical diedral angles in vertical triedral angles. 
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A model particularly valuable to a solid geometry class. 


In addition to the spherical blackboard the 
pupils have constructed wire models for the 
more important propositions of spherical geome- 
try. The blackboard alone is not sufficient be- 
cause it shows nothing beyond the surface of 
the sphere. 

No claim can be made that my method is 
panacean yet I do feel that there are three out- 
standing reasons which will justify its being 
used in preference to the traditional manner 
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in which the 
average course 
is taught, pro- 
vided, of course, 
that it be used 
with discretion. 

First, the 
method — stimu- 
lates interest to 
a degree that 
would be hard 
to attain in any 
other manner, 
as I have point- 
ed out. 

Second, the 
method makes 
the course have 








more meaning 
for the pupil 
since it mini- 


mizes the difficulty of visualizing the third 
dimension. 

Third, the method gives the pupil more time 
to put on practical applications of the proposi- 
tions learned. By means of a well constructed 
model a difficult proposition may be quickly 
grasped by the pupil, which gives him more 
time than he would otherwise have to solve 
problems involving applications of the proposi- 
tion to practical situations in life about him. 





A PEDAGOGICAL CLINIC 


One of the most interesting features of the 
District I program at Christiansburg a week or 
more ago was a class of children in the lower 
grades taught by Miss Blanche Daniel of East 
Radford in the presence of 300 teachers. The 
lesson was one in geography and the problem 
was, Why is Montreal Such a Large and Im- 
portant City? Miss Daniel demonstrated a high 
type of grade teaching. All the features of a 
highly successful recitation were evident to the 
observers. 

The medical and dental professions count 
clinics the most important parts of their pro- 
grams at their regional and State associations. 





We should have more of this type of work on 
our programs at educational meetings and they 
should include model lessons in the upper grades 


and even in the high school. 





E. C. GLASS ELECTED MEMBER OF 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

At a recent meeting of the State Board of 
Education, E. C. Glass, superintendent of the 
Lynchburg schools, was elected a member of 
the Board to succeed A. H. Hill of Richmond. 
Mr. Glass represents the city superintendent on 
the Board. Mr. F. B. Watson, division super- 
intendent of Pittsylvania county, was re-elected 
for another term, representing the county super- 
intendent on the Board. 
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This New Education 


By DENIS A. McCARTHY 


Courtesy Little, Brown & Co., Boston 


he HIS new education has too many fads, 
We’ve got to get back to the schools of our dads, 
When Readin’ and ‘Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic—they 
Were all that was taught to the lads in that day. 
But now they teach every old thing you can name, 
And I’m telling you, folks, that our schools are a shame!” 


Thus speaks the old-timer whose slogan is “Whoa,” 
And whose mind was made up, or closed, long ago. 

To whom a new thought is a sort of a shock, 

And who would, if he could, stay the hands on the clock. 
To him the suggestion to try something new 

Is all that is needed to make him feel blue, 

Forgetting that even the things he calls old 

Were once just as new as what now makes him scold. 


Some fogy like him in the bright days of yore, 

Be sure, raised his voice in a terrible roar 

When “faddists” came forth with the then novel thought 
That henceforth in schools the Three R’s should be taught 
’Twas simply absurd—and the scheme should miscarry !— 
To teach things like these to each Tom, Dick and Harry! 
Did any one hear of the like !—education 

So very advanced for each child in the nation! 


And so it has been with each step that we took, 
The fossilized fogy has brought us to book, 

Has hung like a drag on the wheels of the car 
Exclaiming: “Hold on! let us stay where we are!” 
Exclaiming: “Hold on! We're not ready for change, 
We must not go forward in ways that are strange, 

I know if we do we'll all land in a mess. 

Just let us stand still. That’s the way to progress!” 


Alas for the world if the fogy should rule 

The means and the methods of State or of school! 
There’s nothing we know but was first called a “fad.” 
(Columbus, remember, they deemed the man mad.) 
There’s nothing successful today but with jeers 
‘Twas hailed when proposed in the earlier years. 
There’s never a step in the race’s advance 

Unless some fine spirit is taking a chance 

To test a new theory, try a new thought, 

Or seek a new way in which deeds may be wrought. 
For how can we add to the things that are true 
If our souls are afraid of the things that are new? 
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THE DALLAS MEETING 


Twenty five or more Virginia school people 
attended the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence at Dallas, Texas, the week of 
February 27. There were 14,000 representative 
school folk in attendance from every part of 
the United States, making an interesting cross 
section of the educational life of America. There 


were men and women representing all the lines 
of educational activities, the state superintend- 
ent, the county superintendent, supervisors, 
classroom teachers and members of college fac- 


ulties, more particularly in the departments of 
education. All of these spent the four or five 
days in Dallas chatting in the hotel lobbies, at- 
tending general and special programs, dinners, 
committee meetings and conferences. It was a 
great opportunity for professional advancement 
and for meeting old friends and making new 
ones. It was the occasion of the annual con- 
course of all the leaders in American education. 
It was the nation in educational action. 

En route to Dallas the Virginia delegates had 
the opportunity of a day’s stop in the interest- 
ing city of New Orleans. They visited the old 
French and Spanish quarter with its narrow 
streets, little shops and houses with overhang- 
ing iron balconies, and took a drive through 
other interesting sections, including the unique 
cemeteries and the parks and by the famous 
McDonough public schools. 

In Dallas the Virginia delegates were espe- 
cially interested in promoting the candidacy of 
Miss Corselia S. Adair for the next president of 
the National Education Association at the Seat- 
tle meeting next summer. They interviewed 
representative people from almost every State 
in the Union and were delighted to find such a 
widespread interest in Miss Adair’s candidacy. 
They came away from the Dallas meeting with 
substantial hopes of her election to the exalted 
position of head of the greatest educational or- 
ganization in the world. The great body of Vir- 
ginia teachers ought to be profoundly interested 
in Miss Adair’s election. 

The Virginia delegates breakfasted together, 
as is their usual custom at such meetings, on 
Thursday morning at Hotel Baker with the fol- 
lowing guests present: Miss Clara Lyman of 
Seattle, Washington, Miss Ann Thompson, Kas- 
sas City, president of the classroom department, 
Miss Eula F. Hunter, Fort Worth, Texas, Miss 
Mary B. Sullivan, Castleton, Vermont, and Miss 
Jean L. Souls, Spokane, Washington. The fol- 
lowing Virginians were present: J. H. Saun- 
ders, Newport News, J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise, L. F. 
Shelburne, Staunton, R. C. Bowton, Alexandria, 
Mrs. Edith Joynes, Norfolk, J. G. Jeter, Cov- 
ington, J. H. Binford, Richmond, A. H. Hill, 
Richmond, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Blakey, New 
York, Harry A. Hunt, Portsmouth, W. C. Fer- 
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guson, Yonkers, New York, D. E. McQuilkin, 
Roanoke, Roy B. Bowers, Bristol, Miss Cornelia 
\dair and C. J. Heatwole, Richmond. 





THE OPEN DOOR IN EDUCATION 


A few weeks ago committees from Virginia 
high schools and colleges made studies of the 
problem of standards and methods of entrance 
to college. A digest of these reports was pub- 
lished in the March issue of the Journal. The 
remarkable increase in the number of students 
going to college in the last decade and the 
alarming academic mortality in college fresh- 
man classes have brought to the surface the 
oft repeated statement that too many people are 
seeking college training. Dr. Burruss, presi- 
dent of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, deliv- 
ered an address at Christiansburg during the 
District I meeting in which he emphasized the 
importance of dealing with this problem of aca- 
demic mortality in the freshman classes in col- 
lege and suggested some ways and means of 
dealing with the situation. 

I. D. Boynton, superintendent of schools, 
Ithaca, New York, gives us another view of the 
picture in making a plea on one of the pro- 
erams at Dallas for the open door to college. 
He said in part: 

No worthy student, and it is only of him that 
| am speaking, goes to college to fail. If he is 
failing there is a cause; and it would seem as if 
just ordinary intelligence in a teacher, just com- 
mon interest in the success of a fellow being 
would prompt him to ascertain and, if possi- 
ble, remove the cause; and it is, indeed, a pleas- 
ure to record that a beginning here and there 
has been made in the humanizing of college 
courses and administration. 

But we are told that there are in college too 
many who cannot profit by it; that it is futile 
to burden the colleges further with unfit ma- 
terial. That statement rests upon two assump- 
tions which are herewith sharply challenged. 
The first is: That present methods of admis- 
sion are the most effective that can be found 
ior selecting the material that can profit by 
what the college has to offer. The second is: 
That what the college has to offer exhausts the 
possibilities of higher training, and that the 
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student who cannot profit by it is of inferior 
mentality and should be denied higher educa- 
tional opportunity. It is apparently quite true 
that there are in our colleges many who cannot 
profit by the courses offered; but there is no 
evidence to show that this does not indicate a 
need for a change in the methods of admission 
and in courses of instruction rather than a 
further exclusion of students. There is no sci- 
entific evidence available to determine whether 
the student or the college is at fault. Here is 
a question that challenges the best minds we 
have in the field of education. The demand for 
social efficiency has made over the elementary 
and secondary school. It will not hold the col- 
lege sacrosanct. It may be that we are at the 
breaking point with the traditional college. 

The assertion that too many are going to col- 
lege is without scientific foundation. If it is 
an inference from the fact that some are now 
in college who cannot profit by what the col- 
leges offer, it is simply a non-sequitur. And if 
it emanates, as President Angell says it orig- 
inally did, from those who are always looking 
for cheap labor and who see that commodity 
dwindling before the extension of educational 
privilege, or from those who believe that learn- 
ing and culture are the prerogatives of a small 
intellectual or social aristocracy, having no con- 
tact with the gross affairs of practical life, in- 
terested in aesthetic appreciation more than in a 
search for truth and considering an academic 
degree as a mark of caste—in either case it can 
be disregarded as un-American and wholly alien 
to our national ideals and purposes. 





IMPORTANCE OF A LARGE VIRGINIA 
DELEGATION AT SEATTLE 
NEXT SUMMER 


In view of the fact that Virginia is present- 
ing a candidate for the presidency of the Na- 
tional Education Association, it is highly im- 
portant that Virginia have a full quota of dele- 
gates at the meeting at Seattle. In this connec- 
tion we published in the March issue of the 
Journal notice of a prize essay, the winner to be 
given a free trip to Seattle next summer. 

We believe if the importance of this matter 
were presented properly to city and county 
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school boards, they would be willing and glad 
to send a representative to Seattle. Virginia 
must make herself felt at that meeting if her 
candidate for the presidency is to be carried to 
a successful issue. Even those who cannot make 
the trip to Seattle can help very much if they 
will write letters to their friends and acquaint- 
ances who are in educational work in other 
States, particularly in the Middle States or in 
the West, urging them to support the Virginia 
candidate. We have in the headquarters office 
a supply of printed bulletins setting forth Miss 
Adair’s qualifications for the office and would 
be glad to furnish as many of these as any one 
might need to enclose in the letters sent out. 

All those who are planning to make the trip 
to the Pacific Coast next summer should write 
to Joseph H. Saunders, Newport News, who is 
to be in charge of a party to Seattle. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN ACTION 

The General Assembly of Virginia is in ex- 
traordinary session by call of Governor Byrd to 
provide the legal basis for his proposed program 
of reorganization and simplification of State 
government. The members of the legislative 
committee of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, in carrying out their duties, held a meet- 
ing March 12. They made a study of the reports 
of the Reed and Prentis Commissions so far as 
they relate to education and formulated a pro- 
gram to follow in their effort to secure satisfac- 
tory educational legislation. 

On March 22 the committee appeared before 
the committee of the General Assembly and 
recommended the following substitution for the 
Prentis report. 

Section 129. State Board of Education; com- 
position; vacancies, how filled.—The general su- 
pervision of the school system shall be vested 
in a State Board of Education of seven mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the Governor for a 
term of four years each, subject to confirmation 
by the General Assembly, provided that of the 
first board so appointed, two members shall 
serve for a term of one year; two members 
shall serve for a term of two years; two for a 
term of three years; and one for a term of four 
years. Any vacancy occurring during the term 


of any member of the board shall be filled in 
the same manner for the unexpired term. 

Section 130. Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, how appointed or elected, term of of- 
fice, how vacancies filled, duties—A Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who shall be an 
experienced educator, shall be appointed by the 
State Board of Education, for a term of four 
years, provided, however, that the first appoint- 
ment under this section shall be made upon the 
expiration of the term of office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, which began 
February first, nineteen hundred and twenty-six. 

His duties shall be prescribed by the State 
Board of Education, of which he shall be the 
executive officer; and his compensation shall be 
fixed by said board. 


Section 131. Powers and duties of State 
Board of Education—The duties and powers 
of the State Board of Education shall be as 
follows: 


First. It shall divide the state into appro- 
priate school divisions, comprising not less than 
one county or city each, but no county or city 
shall be divided in the formation of such di- 
visions. It shall certify to the local school 
board or boards of each division in the state a 
list of persons having reasonable academic and 
business qualifications for division superintend- 
ent of schools, one of whom shall be selected 
as the superintendent of schools for such di- 
vision by the said school board or boards for a 
term of four years, as provided by section one 
hundred and thirty-two of this Constitution. 


Second. It shall have the management and 
investment of the school fund under regulations 
prescribed by law. 


Third. It shall have authority to make all 
needful rules and regulations for the manage- 
ment and conduct of the schools, which, when 
published and distributed, shall have the force 
and effect of law, subject to the authority of the 
General Assembly to revise, amend, or repeal 
the same. 

Fourth. It shall select textbooks and educa- 
tional appliances for use in the schools of the 
state, exercising such discretion as it may see 
fit in the selection of books suitable for the 
schools in the cities and counties, respectively. 
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DATES SET FOR SPRING DISTRICT 
MEETINGS 

DISTRICT K 

Tazewell, Va. February 18 and 19, 1927. 
DISTRICT I 

Christiansburg, Va. 
DISTRICT D 

Hopewell, Va. March 31 and April 1, 1927. 
DISTRICT E 

Danville, Va. April 7 and 8, 1927. 
DISTRICT B 

Norfolk, Va. April 8, 1927. 
DISTRICT H 

Washington-Lee School, Arlington county. 


April 8 and 9, 1927. 
DISTRICT J 


University of Virginia, April 8 and 9, 1927. 
DISTRICT A 
Fredericksburg, Va. April 29, 1927. 


March 10, 11, 12, 1927. 





NEW LIBRARY IN THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION 


Under the direction of M. L. Combs, head of 
the Research Department, and Dabney S. 
Lancaster, secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, a complete library on the subject of 
education is being assembled. In a very short 
time this library will be the most complete on 
the subject of education in the South. The 
books will be classified and catalogued so that 
the books may be made the most serviceable to 
the members of the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and to superintendents, 
principals and students of education all over 
Virginia. The library at present is housed in 
room 503 where the State Board of Education 
Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, has recently given an order for 
several thousand new books and most of these 
have arrived. The library will be under the 
direct supervision of M. L. Combs, research 
director. 


meets. 





MEETING OF CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH AT 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY 


Thursday, April 28, 8:30 P. M. 
Professor C. E. Little, Peabody College: The Tradi- 
tions of the Scipio Family. 
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Professor E. Marion Smith, Hollins College: The 
Egypt of the Greek Romances. 

Professor B. A. Wooten, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity: The Scientist and the Classics. 

Professor Hubert M. -Poteat, Wake Forest College: 
Some Ancient Manifestations of the Religious Impulse. 


Friday, April 29, 9:00 A. M. 


Professor Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College 
for Women: The Practical Value of Latin for English. 

Professor G. A. Harrer, University of North Carolina: 
Some Verses of Cicero. 

Professor Catherine Torrance, Agnes Scott College: 
Virgil’s Art as Shown in the Naming of his Warriors. 

Professor D. C. Peacock, Peacock School, Atlanta: 
An Effort to Clarify Some Conceptions of the Latin 
Subjunctive. 

Miss Eleanor Osborne, The Tutoring School, 
Norfolk: Teaching the Beauty of the Aeneid. 

Professor Thomas Fitzhugh, University of Virginia. 
The Indo-European Voice of Triumph. 


Friday, April 29, 1 P. M. 
University Assembly at which there will be an ad- 
dress by Professon Gordon J. Laing, Dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Chicago. 


Friday, April 29, 3:30 P. M. 
Professor R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University: The 
Growth of Aeneid I-VI. 
Miss Louise Weisiger, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond: Painting the Background. 
Professor George Howe, University of North Caro- 
lina: The Outbreak of War in the Seventh Aeneid. 


Friday, April 29, 4:30 P. M. 
Automobile ride to Natural Bridge or Goshen Pass. 


Friday, April 29, 8:00 P. M. 
Washington and Lee will entertain the members of 
the Association at dinner. Following this will be: 
Address of welcome—President Henry Louis Smith. 
Response for the Association—Professor Herbert C. 


Lipscomb. 
Address by Dean Laing. 


Saturday, April 30, 9:00 A. M. 


Business Session; election of officers. 

Professor Donnis Martin, Winthrop College: The 
Compound Verb as an Aid in Developing English and 
Latin Vocabulary. 

Professor E. L. Green, University of South Carolina: 
The Battle of Navarino. 

Miss Ruth Carroll, Hartsville High School, S. C.: 
Latin Clubs. 

Miss Elizabeth Brown, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College: The American Academy in Rome. 

Professor R. R. Rosborough, Duke University: 
Some Errors in Suetonius’ Life of Caligula. 

Professor R. Harding, Davidson College: The Aorist 
Participle of Subsequent Action. 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


DR. J. P. McCONNELL, President 


We will hold three district meetings during the 
month of April. District F will hold its meeting at 
Clifton Forge on Friday, April 8 The League at 
Clifton Forge is making splendid preparations for the 
event. Dr. D. R. Anderson, president of Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College and our district chairman, 
will preside. A splendid program has been arranged. 

District A meeting will be held at Fredericksburg 
State Teachers College on Wednesday, April 13. The 
meetings at [Fredericksburg have always been most 
delightful and well attended. We are sure that the 
attendance will be even better this year, President 
Chandler has issued a very cordial invitation to the 
League workers to attend this meeting. Mrs. E. B. 
Blanton, vice chairman of the district, will preside. She 
has prepared a very excellent program. 

The District J meeting will be held at the University 
of Virginia on Saturday, April 30. Mrs. Murray 
So0cock, who is chairman for that district, will preside. 
It is her wish that the leagues take the fullest advan- 
tage of that opportunity to present their problems, re- 
port the work for the past year and spend much time 
in discussing the plans and programs for the coming 
year. 

We want the teachers and superintendents in each 
of these districts to feel that these meetings are their 
meetings and we trust that large numbers will take 
advantage of the opportunity and be with us. 

For many years it has been the custom of our Asso- 
ciation to encourage the Community and Junior Leagues 
in the State to have Patrons or Community Day some 
time during the month of May. ‘The purpose of such 
a meeting is to bring all the adults of the community 
together at the school and have a program that will 
help them to know what has been accomplished by the 
school during the term just closing and to interest them 
in making preparations for the improvement of the 
school and its surroundings preparatory to the work of 
the coming year. This presents to the principals and 
teachers a very splendid opportunity for interesting the 
citizens of the community in work and problems of the 
school. 

During the past few years we have enlarged that 
program somewhat by urging the leagues to discuss the 
various needs of the community and to make of this 
gathering a real opportunity for good fellowship. This 
is the time to develop a greater loyalty for the 
community. 

We are calling this to the attention of the principals 
and teachers with the hope that they will encourage 
their leagues to have such a public occasion during the 
month of May and to make it a most fitting Com- 


munity or Patrons meeting. 

The leagues are urged to send in their annual report 
as soon as possible after the May meeting. We will 
appreciate very much if the teachers in each of the 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Director 


schools will urge their leagues, both Community and 
Junior, to send in a complete report. These reports 
form the basis of the year book published by the As- 
sociation and this year book goes to every State in 
the Union, to several of the national departments and 
practically to every State university. It is used in all 
of our State Teachers Colleges. It means right much 
therefore to a community to have its report in this year 
book. We have just received a letter from the State 
Teachers College in Oklahoma which contains this 
statement, “Please be sure that we get copies of your 
literature and especially your year book as we use your 
material regularly with our classes in sociology.” This 
material is used by many other institutions, including 
Columbia University. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A BANNER 
LEAGUE 

We are giving below the requirements for a bannet 
Community League and for a banner Junior League, 
trusting that our teacher friends who read this will 
take up the matter with their respective leagues and 
urge them to meet the requirements to be a Banner 
League this year. Just a word or a suggestion or a 
bit of help often results in a league taking note of this 
to the end that it meets the requirements and secures 
a banner. Perhaps a word from you will insure your 
League being in this class this year. 


Banner Community League 

1. At least 10 regular meetings during the year. 

2. At least four committees to report work accom- 
plished. Some committees suggested are: Church 
and Welfare, Education, Farm and Garden, Health 
and Sanitation, Highways and Streets, Social and 
Recreation. 

3. A representative at either the county, city, district 
or State meeting. 

4. At least 10 subscriptions to THE COMMUNITY 
LEAGUS NEWS, our monthly paper. 

5. Annual report to the Co-operative Education 
Association. 

6. Payment of annual dues to the Co-operative Educa 
tion Association. 


Banner Junior League 
1. At least 8 regular meetings. 
Definite work done along at least four of the fol- 
lowing lines: Education, Health, Social, Literary, 
Athletic, Church and Sunday School, Home and 
Community. 
3. Annual report to the Co-operative Education 
Association. 
4. At least five subscriptions to THE COMMUNIT\ 
LEAGUE NEWS, our monthly paper. 
5. Payment of annual dues to the Co-operative Edvu- 
cation Association. 


tN 
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NANSEMOND COUNTY NEWS 


county has completed the preliminary 
rogram of the Physical Efficiency Group Athletic 
tests. These tests are arranged for grade rating. They 
msist of track and field sports in which at least 80 
er cent of the enrolment must take part in order to 
ialify. Their preliminary test resulted in a participa- 
m of over 95 per cent of their entire enrolment of 
the first seven grades. 
The final test for this school year will be held at 
iffolk on the County Fairgrounds, Friday, May 13. It 
; expected that over 1,200 school children will take part 
m this occasion. 


Nasemond 





MISS BESSIE BUMGARDNER CAMPBELL 

\t a meeting of the Page county school board held 
January 28, 1927, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, it is the sense of this body that with the 
death of Miss Bessie Bumgardner Campbell in Luray, 
Virginia, on January 20, 1927, a valuable assistant in 
the school work of Page county and a rare and 
courageous friend has passed; she was an instructor, 
sympathetic and thorough; keenly sensible of duty and 
its dependent obligations, she was vigorous and pains- 
taking in execution; of not robust physical powers, 
she was relentless and heroic in her demands upon 
them: 

Therefore, be it resolved that this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of the Page county school 
hoard and a copy thereof be sent to Miss Kate R. 
Campbell, Luray, Virginia, to the Page News and 
Courier, and to The Virginia Journal of Education. 


J. G. GROVE, Chairman 
W. J. SULLIVAN 

C. A. SHULER 

T. M. KEYSER 

D. ELMO LONG 

S. L. BATMAN, Clerk 


Miss Campbell had been identified with the public 
school work in Page county for the past twenty five 
years or more, for many years as a very efficient in- 
structor and for the past four years as assistant in the 
fice of the division superintendent. 

HARRY B. HANGER, 
Division Superintendent. 





A PIONEER TEACHER FROM 
FLUVANNA COUNTY 


John O. Haden was born in Fluvanna county, Vir- 
ginia, on October 15, 1843. At this time there were no 
schools in the county except those taught by tutors in 
private families. His father promised him that if he 
were successful in these schools he would send him to 
college as he had done an older brother. Just when 
the cherished goal was almost reached the Civil War 
ame-——the South called for volunteers. He decided to 
give up his college course for the time being hoping 


a 
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that after the conflict was over he would again have 
the opportunity to complete his education. Mr. Haden 
left the county with the Fluvanna Artillery and served 
gallantly in that department during the four years of 
the war. He was gunner and his gun fired the last 
shot at the battle of Winchester and the first nine shots 
at the Wilderness. During the war he contracted a 
severe case of measles which very much impaired his 
health and incapacitated him for any strenuous labor. 

When the Mr. father 
himself stripped of money, slaves, property, and every- 
thing except a vast acreage of land; therefore he was 
unable to fulfill his pre-war promise, much to the 
younger Haden’s disappointment. The son 
sented with a farm and with the aid of a broken down, 
half starved war-horse—General Grant had allowed 
every Confederate who owned or claimed a horse to 
retain it to help him raise a crop the ensuing summer— 
he farmed for several years. In 1867 he married and 
continued to make his home on the farm. 

During the summer of 1868 Mr. Haden was asked to 
teach a private school in the community the following 
winter, which he did. When the public school system 
was established in 1870 he became a charter member 
of the teaching force and continued in the service until 
1911 when he was forced to retire on account of his 
health. With the exception of two years he taught in 
his native county and schools convenient to his home. 
For thirty years or more he labored in the school near- 
est his home instructing his own and his neighbors’ 
children and grandchildren. 

It was a hard struggle for him to support his family 
and keep abreast of the educational advancements with 
the meager salary then received, yet his studies were 
extensive. Many were the nights that his lamp burned 
till the wee small hours of the morning. At intervals 
he attended summer schools from which he derived 
great benefit. Most of the county superintendents were 
his personal friends and he nearly always assisted them 
in holding the examinations. There were few educa- 
tional meetings in reach that he did not attend and in 
which he did not participate. 


war closed Haden’'s found 


Was pre- 


Mr. Haden’s greatest desire was to uplift humanity 
and he never missed an opportunity to teach religion, 
ethics, manners, and high ideals with the required 
school course. 

Among the pupils who gathered knowledge in his 
school are preachers, doctors, many teachers, and busi- 
ness men and women in all walks of life, but perhaps 
the moral instruction given to those who have become 
good fathers and mothers have had the most influential 
effects. 

In thinking of his life we are reminded of the follow- 
ing quotation: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sand of time. 
A ForMer Pupil. 
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YORK COUNTY NEWS 


Some very interesting school problems were discussed 
at the meeting of the York County Teachers Associa- 
tion on February 22, 1927, at Yorktown. The teachers 
were fortunate to have Dean K. J. Hoke to speak to 
them and were very much interested in everything that 
was said, especially those things which he mentioned 
about the State's protecting the experienced teachers 
by not allowing students who finish high school in 
June and attend a summer school the following summer 
to have a position as teacher the following fall. If a 
student has not attended school in the winter term, he 
or she must attend school at least two summers before 
a position as teacher is securable in the State. 

There seemed to have been some trouble in the 
county about the compulsory attendance law. Many of 
the scholars were staying out of school, therefore a 
petition was drawn up and presented to the school 
board to enforce strictly that law. Superintendent B. C. 
Charles brought out the fact that the purpose of the law 
was to cause regularity of those children who were 
already enroled and not especially to go about and dig 
out those children who are not attending school and 
overcrowd the school with them. 

Up to this time the association has been holding just 
one meeting a year, but hereafter it is expected that 
several meetings each year will be held by the association. 

The officers of the York County Association for the 
year 1926-27 are as follows: President, I. J. Stanley, 
Jeffs; Vice President, Bertha Hunt, Poquoson; Secre- 
tary, Edwin Curtis Thomas, Seaford; Treasurer, 
Florence Phillips, ——————. 
E. C. Tuomas, Secretary. 





GOVERNOR’S PROCLAMATION FOR MAY 
DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY—1927 


WHEAEAS, There is abundant reason for the faith 
that May Day—Child Health Day has indeed become 
a powerful instrument to help turn the thoughts of men 
and women everywhere to the children of the nation 
and their rights, and 

WHEREAS, it has stirred individuals and communi- 
ties to a deeper understanding and desire to guarantee 
these rights, and 

WHEREAS, Virginia has availed herself more and 
more each succeeding year to use this beautiful old 
festival to teach and measure the good gifts of health 
and happiness of her children, now 

THEREFORE, I, HARRY FLOOD BYRD, Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, do hereby designate that a day in 
May be set aside as May Day—Child Health Day, and 
do call upon the people of the Commonwealth in every 
proper and appropriate manner to fittingly observe this 
holiday again and focus attention upon the health of 
our children, and 

I do further call upon school teachers and public 
health officers, upon all others whose interests and 
affections are concerned with these, our little omes, to 


assist in making it a joyous march forward, clearing 
the pathway for our ideal citizens of tomorrow. 

GIVEN under my hand and under the lesser seal of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, this twenty-fourth day 
of February, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-seven, and in the one hundred 
and fifty-first year of the Commonwealth. 

Harry F. Byrp, 
Governor of Virginia. 





JEANES COUNTY SUPERVISORS FOR 
NEGRO SCHOOLS 


Accomac, Mary N. Smith, Onancock. 
Albemarle, Maggie P. Burley, Charlottesville. 
Amelia, Estelle B. Wingo, Amelia. 
Appomattox, Mozella Price, Charlottesville. 
3edford, Susie Gibson, Bedford. 
Botetourt, Lithornia McF. Gibbs, Clifton Forge. 
Brunswick, Wm. H. Haines, Lawrenceville; Ophelia 
Haines, Lawrenceville. 
Buckingham, Queen E. Ragland, Warren. 
Campbell, Lottie L. Herndon, Durmid. 
Caroline, Mayme H, Coleman, Hanover. 
Charles City, Cordelia Franklin, Ruthville. 
Charlotte, Mary E. W. Puryear, Chase City. 
Chesterfield, Janet P. Crawley, Richmond. 
Cumberland, Clara Holmes, Cumberland. 
Dinwiddie, Armitta P. Evans, Church Road. 
Elizabeth City, Ellen Gray, Hampton. 
Essex, Jennie Freeman, Tappahannock. 
Fairfax, Diana Brunson Brooks, Alexandria. 
Fauquier, Julia H. Pinn, Bristow. 
Fluvanna, S. C. Abrams, Scottsville. 
Gloucester, Isabella G. Smith, James Store. 
Goochland, Rosa Sallee, Irwin. 
Greensville, Blanche D. Harrison, N. Emporia. 
Halifax, Lola C. Green, Clover; Mary E. Mitchell, 
South Boston. 
Hanover, Victoria E. Parsons, Ashland. 
Henrico, Virginia Randolph, Richmond. 
Henry, Nannie Studevant, Martinsville. 
Isle of Wight, Georgie Davis Tyler, Windsor. 
James City, Mary Fitzgerald, Toano. 
King and Queen, Lillie Batchelor, Cumnor. 
King George, Mary Reede, King George. 
King William, India Hamilton, King William. 
Louisa, Zelda Fletcher, Gordonsville. 
Lunenburg, Lucy M. Morrison, Kenbridge. 
Mecklenburg, Matilda M. Booker, Boydton; Nannie V. 
3oyd, La Crosse. 
Montgomery, Mary E. W. Buford, Pulaski. 
Nansemond, Grace Troy, Suffolk. 
Nelson, Julia L. F. Johnson, Charlottesville. 
New Kent, S. A. Crutchfield, Williamsburg. 
Norfolk, Jesse C. James, Norfolk; Mary M. Gibson, 
Churchland. 
Northampton, Margaret McCune, Chesapeake. 
Nottoway, Ruth Banian Tucker, Blackstone. 
Orange, Gussie Taylor, Orange. 
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Pittsylvania, Julia Berry Price, Danville; Pollie Banks, 
Chatham. 
Powhatan, C. F. Simpson, Trenholm. 
Princess Anne, Mary E. Gray, Norfolk. 
Prince Edward, Delilah Smith, Farmville. 
Prince George, Bessie Hobbs, Disputanta. 
Richmond, Julia G. Page, Downings. 
toanoke, Daisy Jackson, Roanoke. 
Rockingham, Louise F. Walker, Harrisonburg. 
Scott, Emma Baker, Gate City. 
Southampton, Sarah F. Diggs, Franklin 
Stafford, H. H. Poole, Fredericksburg. 
Sussex, Annie A. Jackson, Waverly. 
lazewell, Mabel I. Taylor, N. Tazewell. 
Westmoreland, Mamie M. Roane, Hague. 
Vise, Emerald Scott, Norton. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT I 
MEETING AT CHRISTIANSBURG 


\t the meeting of District I held at Christiansburg 
March 10, 11, 12, 1927, the resolutions committee’s re- 
port was adopted as follows: 

First, We approve the action of the State Board of 


Education in eliminating the first grade certificate 


looking forward to the time when the elementary cer- ‘ 


tificate will be the minimum requirement for license to 
teach in Virginia. We urge teachers holding first grade 
ertificates to raise them to elementary certificates by 
1931, after which time they will be ineffective. We 
also approve the requirements of two years of college 
work for special certificates to teach in high schools 
and recommend that the Bachelor’s Degree be required 
as early as practicable. 

Second, we recommend longer terms and better super- 
vision of rural schools and urge the appointment of 
local rural school supervisors wherever possible, and 
the strengthening of State rural supervision. 

(hird, We recommend larger appropriations from the 
State fund by the General Assembly with the view of 
making educational opportunities in the country more 
nearly equal educational opportunities in the cities. 

Fourth, We approve the policy of consolidation of 
rural schools and the transportation of pupils where- 
ever possible and the standardization of one and two- 
room schools whose location is unfavorable to consoli- 
dation. To this end we recommend equalization funds 
created by the General Assembly to be used in facilitat- 
ing and encouraging consolidation and transportation. 

Fifth, We favor the placing of a well trained teacher 
in every rural school as soon as it is practicable. To 


this end we urge larger appropriations from the State 
fund. 

Sixth, We believe in one American civilization, not 
We urge therefore that the elementary schools 


two. 
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and other social organizations use their influence toward 
the blending of rural and urban life. We must work 
for common standards and practices among rural and 
urban people and strive to overcome all barriers to 
social unity and social solidarity. 

Seventh, We commend the administration of Professor 
W. R. Bowers as vice president of the board of direc- 
tors of District I and hereby express our hearty appre- 
ciation of his excellent service. 

Eighth, We approve the action of the board of di 
rectors at Roanoke in urging in the district meetings 
that teachers request their fellow teachers in the various 
counties and cities of the district to thei: 
division superintendents to deduct from one of thet 
monthly salaries the membership fee for the Virginia 
Education Association. 

Ninth, “We believe that education is a state as well as 
a local function and recommend that the State provide 
at least one-third of our school fund. 

Tenth, We favor Governor Byrd’s policy of a “short 
ballot’ and also the continuance of our policy of ap- 
pointing school trustees. 

Eleventh, We are pleased to learn that the prospects 
are good for the election of our fellow classroom 
teacher, Miss Cornelia Adair, for the presidency of 
N. E. A., and urge our members to help in whatever 
way they can in securing her election next July. 

“Twelfth, We favor the county unit system of admin- 
istration and urge county authorities to put it into 
operation as early as practicable. 

Thirteenth, We urge the teachers of District I to 
study carefully the Reed and Prentis reports and to 
use their influence with their local representatives to 
secure the best legislation for the schools during the 
extra session of the General Assembly. 

Fourteenth, We desire especially to express our ap- 
preciation to the P. T. A.’s for the excellent lunch they 
served us. We appreciate this as an unusual courtesy. 

Fifteenth, We desire to express our appreciation of 
the services of State Superintendent Harris Hart and 
pledge anew our loyalty to his leadership. 

Sixteenth, We desire to pledge ourselves individually 
and collectively to do all we can to secure a larger 
attendance for our next District Conference. 

Finally, We wish to thank Superintendent E. 5 
Hagan, Professor J. E. B. Smith, and the various com 
mittees, the homes, the visiting speakers, the young 
ladies of the Radford College, the local paper for their 
several splendid contributions to the success of the 
Conference. We appreciate the delightful reception and 
the many courtesies that we have received from the 
good people of Christiansburg. 


authorize 


F. B. Fitzpatrick 
Committee, John H. Crowges 


Leona Pope 
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Educational News and Comments 


lhe fifty-fourth annual meeting of the National Con- 


ference of Social Work will be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, May 11-18. Some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed will be What the Schools Can Do to Prevent 


Delinquency, Organization of the Public School, Mental 
Hygiene and the School, and Industry and Education. 
Friday, May 13, 


at the conference. 


has been designated as Education Day 
\ large number of superintendents 
and principles as well as teachers are expected to attend 
this meeting. Howard R. Knight, 277 East Long Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, is in charge of the program. 

<> 
interesting of the 


One of the International 


Educational Conventions to be held next summer will be 


most 


the one celebrating the Pestalozzi Centenary at Zurich, 
August 1, 2 and 3. No doubt a 


many leading educational men and women of America 


Switzerland, great 
will attend this convention celebrating the life, work and 


influence of Pestalozzi. Probably no other European 


educator has had so wide an influence on American 
education. 
<> 
Secondary school and university teachers of literature, 
history and will 


philology gather in Washington on 


May 6 and 7 as the guests of George Washington 
University when that institution entertains the annual 
convention of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 
states. Barnard College, 
secretary of the association, is arranging the program. 


Professor Charles Knapp of 


Local arrangements are being made by Professor Elmer 
L. Kayser, secretary of George Washington University. 
<> 
The next annual convention of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers held at Oakland, 
California, May 21 to 28. This national organization 

has over one million members in the United States. 
<> 
Miss Virginia Kibler of Page county has been ap- 
pointed clerk 
Hanger’s office. 


will be 


and stenographer in Superintendent 
Miss Kibler is a graduate of Luray 
High School and pursued studies at the State Teachers 
College at Harrisonburg. 
> 
Mr. R. A. Prillaman, division superintendent of 
schools of Franklin county, recently resigned that posi- 
tion to accept.a place in one of the banks of Rocky 
Mount. His named at the recent 
meeting of the Education on account of the 
absence, due to illness, of State Superintendent Harris 
Hart and Colonel John R. Saunders, Attorney-General. 
<> 
J. H. Crowgey, division superintendent of schools of 
Wythe county, was recently elected vice president of 
the Virginia Education Association at a recent meeting 


of District I at Christiansburg. 


successor was not 


Joard of 


According to the con- 


stitution, his election will be confirmed at the next 


annual mecting of the State Association and he will 
take office January 1, 1928. 
<> 
Superintendent L. 
county has resigned. 


Division N. Savedge of Surry 
The appointment of his successo: 
will be made at the May meeting of the State Board 
of Education. 

<> 

Consolidation of schools is going forward in Rich 

mond and Westmoreland counties. 

<> 


The new school building at Hillsville, Carroll county, 


is just about completed. It contains 10 classrooms, 
principal’s office and auditorium. 
<> 
The pupils of the Jefferson High School, Falls 


Church, have recently decided to issue a school paper, 
the first number of which appeared Monday, March 21. 
<> 
New school buildings are being completed at the 
Eagle Rock, Botetourt 
auditorium; Buchanan, 
Botetouurt county, a new building to be used exclusively 
by the high school, 8 rooms and auditorium; Troutville, 
Botetourt county, 6 rooms and auditorium; Winchester, 


following points in Virginia: 


county, 12 classrooms and 


8 classrooms and auditorium for negro children; two 
buildings in Alleghany county, each 8 classrooms and 
auditorium; Exmore, Northampton county, 13  class- 
rooms and auditorium; Kingsport, Southampton county, 
5 classrooms and auditorium; Spring Garden, Pittsy]- 
vania county, 5 classrooms and auditorium; Lincoln, 
Loudoun county, 8 classrooms and auditorium; Darling- 
ton Heights, Prince Edward county, 7 classrooms and 
auditoriums; Glenlyn, Giles county, 7 classrooms and 
auditorium; Rich Valley, Smyth county, 8 classrooms 
and auditorium; Martinsville, Henry county, 8 class- 
rooms and auditorium. 
< 

On March 18 a county-wide spelling bee was held at 
Ashland, Hanover county. Four high schools partici- 
pated and eight standard elementary schools competed. 
It was a great event. Patrons from all over the county 
attended and joined in the enthusiasm of the children in 
competing for the championship. In the case of the 
competition among the high school children Ashland 
won first prize and Atlee second. In the case of the 


elementary schools, Montpelier won first prize and 
Oaklawn second prize. 
<> 
On May 13 there will be a relay carnival held at 
Ashland, Hanover county, in which 700 children will 
actually participate. This interesting event is sponsored 
and promoted by the Ashland Kiwanis Club. 
> 
A May Day program will be observed by the Ash- 


land school in Hanover county. 





WE NEE 


Columbia, S. C. 


No advance fees. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FIRST AND SEVENTH GRADE TEACHERS. 
Science, Home Economics, Commercial, Manual Training in high school. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ — 


Also Latin, French, 


Experienced graduates only. s : 1 
i Registration in four offices. 


ichmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
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Low cost trips to 


California 


One Way Water 
One Way Rail 


Including voyage through Panama Canal, | 
calling at Havana en route on largest, 
fastest ships in Coast-to-Coast service | 
and transcontinental train trip with stop- 
overs at points of interest. 


Round trip $350 up (summer rate) from | 
main line point nearest your heme and | 
back, in either direction, meals on ship 
included. Regular fortnightly sailings. 


GOLDEN TOUR | 


Personally conducted, inclusive -expense 
Round Trip Tour to California. Westward | 
by rail in early July (choice of northern or | 
southern routes)and returnonS.S.Mongolia. | 
Moderate fares. 


y for booklets, State whether interested 
nm Tour, regular service or both. 





YW 4 


Panama Paciric LINE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices 
elsewhere or steamship and railroad agents. 
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THE SCIENCE OF 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


By EDGAR F. VAN BUSKIRK and 
EDITH L. SMITH. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED 
EDITION 


CHARACTERIZED 


“Up to date 
comprehensive, 


AS: 


in material, well arranged, 
and appealing to the ingenuity 
of the pupil.” 

“Simple enough to be understood; complex 


enough to be interesting.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 











Vergara Engraviseg Co 
"leer oft Cues das one Print 


301 Governor St. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 

















FREE 


| The Art of Applying to the first TWENTY-FIVE 
| VIRGINIA teachers to engage this service in March 
| for seeking a better position for the 1927-28 session. 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 
Charlottesville, Va. 











IF YOU ASK FOR IT 


Before May 15, 1927 


< 
a Pocket Celluloid Rule or an Anti-Stain Formulary 
Chart will be sent with any catalog, or other literature 


to any Superintendent, Principal, or Science Instructor. 

Which do you prefer? Give name of school and science 
subject taught. 

< ' 

CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 

LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Apparatus—Chemicals 
40 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO, U. S. A. | 























“Nu-Idea” 


Auditorium Seats 


It is by far the best and most economical seat 
now on the market and the cost is only about 
HALF that of the cheapest opera chair. 


A school having an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 300 people can save from $400.00 
to $450.00. 


Get your auditorium seated so that it can be used 
for the Commencement Exercises. 


Send us an accurate pencil drawing of your audi- 
torium and we shall be glad to tell you the exact 
cost of seating it, with no obligation on your part. 


These Seats Are Made Any Length to Fit 
Any Size Auditorium. 


Nu-Idea School Desk Co. 


DARLINGTON, S&S. C. 
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Book Reviews 


\ IRGINIA SOCTAL 
Purcell-Guild 
of Social 


MANUAL FOR WorKeErRS by June 
Published by the Richmond Council 
Agencies. Price 50 cents. 
Chis little volume of 75 pages, bound in paper, is a 
digest of the Virginia code and Federal 
quick 
social workers primarily in 
a digest of the Virginia laws covering 72 topics and 
the the 


volume contains the bill of rights in the Virginia con- 


compilation and 


statistics for the reference and information of 


Virginia. The volume gives 


Kederal laws covering 12 topics. In addition 


1 


stitution and a list of legal words and phrases defined 


and explained. he volume closes with a significant 
chapter on Questions and Answers on the fundamental 
aspects of social work. This manual will enable social 
workers to be more sure of proper and legal procedures 
in dealing with their cases. 


WINsTON’s SIMPLIFIED DicTIONARY (Advanced Edition). 
John C. Philadelphia. Price 
$2.64. 1260 pages. 

A good 
where nice discrimination 


Winston Company, 


dictionary is an indispensable companion 
in the use of words is de- 
The number of people in homes, at desks in 
offices of all kinds, in schools and colleges, using a dic- 


sired. 


tionary is increasing by the thousands in American life. 
The making of a good dictionary is a prodigious un- 
dertaking. It involves the highest scholarship in all the 
technical fields of learning. The 
language of a rapidly progressive people, like America, 
is constantly changes of all kinds—new 
words are being coined almost daily, new uses being 
applied to old words, and words are being transferred 
from one field of learning and used in another field. 

In order that one may get the maximum use of a 
dictionary it must not only contain the standard 
requisites of a complete list of live and usable words 
in the language but must set forth all the facts about 
words and phrases—their spelling, syllabication, etymol- 
ogy, definition, pronunciation, derivation, uses, synonyms, 
homonyms and antonyms, and examples of the proper 
usage in the growing, living language they represent. 

The John C. Winston Company has achieved the re- 
markable task of packing all this information into a 
single volume of 1260 pages making a book of con- 
To produce 


and _ professional 


undergoing 


venient size for handy use and reference. 





Wanted men for graded and high school 
principalships for 1927-’28. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Richmond, Virginia 











this last word in dictionary-making must have cost the 
Besides all this in- 
formation about the vocabulary of 100,000 words and 
phrases, the volume contains other features of ready 


publishers ten dollars per word. 


reference, such as eight full pages of colored illustra- 
tions; appendices containing a wealth of special ma- 
terial—signs and symbols, weights and measures, foreign 
words and phrases, and names of persons and places; 
sixteen pages of colored maps making a concise atlas 
of the world, all modern and absolutely accurate; and 
more than 2,800 line drawings. The mechanical make 
up as to type and arrangement of the material is 
well nigh perfect. The type especially was selected 
after had_ been The 
lishers have spared neither time nor expense in the 
preparation of this volume, and they will be rewarded 
for having made a wonderful contribution to the great 
task of dictionary making. The educational world will 
be indebted to them for a long time to come. The 
volume will, no doubt, become the recognized and ac- 
ceptable reference book in schools and colleges, as well 
as in business, professional and technical offices. It is 
undoubtedly the most useful book of its size and class 
The publishers’ price is 


exhaustive tests made. pub- 


that has ever been produced. 
remarkably low. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 





J. H. Hope, State Superintendent of Education in 
South Carolina, has announced that South Carolina 


teachers who attend the National Education Association 
convention in Seattle in July will have their certificates 
extended for one year. The executive committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association is arranging a 
itinerary for teachers who will make the trip. 


special 





EUROPE 1927 
37 days $390 Hubbell College Tours 
Six Countries: Ireland Scotland England 
Holland Belgium France 
Switzerland or Germany 1 week $80 
Swiss & Italian 2 weeks $230 
Weekly Sailings 
For Information write to 
LILLIAN V. MORRELL, Special Representative, 
Gordon Hotel, 16th Street, Washington, D. C. 


FOLK DANCES 
GAMES—FESTIV ALS—PAGEANTS 


Thousands of Teachers use 
the material in our books. 


Extensions: 

















64-page illustrated descriptive catalogue, with Table of 
Contents of books, sent on request. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
67 West 44th Street, New York h 




















only. All States. 


TEACHERS WANTED —College Graduates 
vocational fields. No elementary school positions. 


only, except in 
Fill thé better places 
Get details. 





SPECIALISTS 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


— ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 
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Che 
Leading Student Tours 
*EUROPE 
Chartered Tourist Class famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 
College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 








LIBERTY TOURS TO EUROPE 


featuring 


the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 
28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 














CHRISTIAN “CRUISE 


To Bible Lands and Europe. Under best influence 
with delightful fellowship. Price from $675 up. Write 
for particulars. Special care given to ladies going alone. 
REV. J. M. ROWLAND. Conductor. 
Editor Richmond Christian Advocate, | 

Box 584, Richmond, Va. | 














Personally Conducted Tours 


Old Werld Civilization Romance «is 


mmomt My > 
HERE is your wonderful opportunity to 
realize your dreams. Now you can see 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France. 
Educational, inspiring. Cost of tour depends on period and places 
visited. Exceptional terms. Rate includes all necessary expenses. 
Via Magical St. Lawrence Route 
1,000 miles of river grandeur. Only 4!) days at sea. Tourist Third 


Cabin provides every comfort and convenience For complete 
details, itineraries, terms, write to 


_European Treasure Tours 
81 19 [Keefer Building, St. Catherine Street West 
Montreal, Canada 








UNIVERSITY TOURS 
7o EUROPE 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT & DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
‘ Managers of Unuwersity Jours) 
HO EAST 42™ ST New ork City 










For NORWAY-MEDITERRANEAN, July 2, 1927 
52 days, $600 up, visiting 10 Countries 


Your Vacation CHOOSE A CLARK CRUISE 


Specially chartered new Cunard-Anchor Liners. 
including hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc. Stop-overs 
in Europe. ROUND THE WORLD, Jan. 16, 1928, 
125 days, $1,250 up, MEDITERRANEAN, Jan. 25. 
pane ‘65 days, $600 up. Booking now. Full pro- 
m 80 pp. with rates of any Cruise sent free. 


KELLER TRAVEL AGENCY, Desx!3k 70 E. 45 St., NewYork 
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iadiadind exclusively 


Tae cu SHIPS 


To EUROPE 


are our MINNEKAHDA 
WINIFREDIAN 
DEVONIAN 





We also offer attractive Tourist 

Third Cabin accommodations on 

other great steamers including 

Majestic, world’s largest ship. 

Tourist sailings from New York, 
Rates Boston, and Montreal to principal 
European ports. 


$95 up) 


According 
to ship 


Round Trip 
$1.70 (up) 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Sinz) «RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 
(ww ATLANTIC , TRANSPORT LINE 7 
Se teanwatiowas weeeeantiie wastes eeurae 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our offices 
elsewhere or authorized agents 








—— aS SS 


Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


are permanent, clean and 
economical! ‘No’ up-keep 
cost whatsoever!” ‘More 
permanent than the finest 
Buildings!” “Constantly 
Sanitary!” “Absolutely 
Fireproof!” 


Natural Slate Blackboards 
installed 75 years ago are 
still in active use. 


Write for Natural Slate 
Blackboard bulletin! 





BNATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD (oll ) 
W101 ROBIN AVE. PEN ARGYL PA | 
Riese =e 


— sx —— 
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| Answering the Curtain 
Call of School Approval 
At, 

















The Finer Wax Crayon 
Blue and Orange Bax 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY OF00 NEw YORK 

















ees FOR TEXTBOOKS 


WINSTON = 


“You have the best book on Geography for the | 
early grades vet published.” 


C. C. SuHeErrop, President, 
Eastern Tennessee State Teachers’ College. 


HOME FOLKS 


A GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS 
By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D 


This book presents a new way to begin the 
study of Geography. It tells, in delightful story 
form, how Jack Reed and his friends live in the | 
city, the country, and the town. Pupils will 
proceed from this study of local or home | 
geography to the more formal study of geography | 
later with kindled interest. 

The illustrations—there are more pictures in 
this Geography than in any other book of simi- 
lar purpose—are an integral part of the text. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE UPON REQUEST 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
Virginia Representative, GEORGE A. PEEK 
1302 Brandon Place, Larchmont, Norfolk, Va. 





























Diversity in Experience 
Diversity in Services 


Whatever the financial prob- 
lems of your line of business, 
among the officers of the 
First and Merchants you will 
find one or more who are 
familiar with them. 


Whatever banking facilities 
your business requires, this 
institution provides them. 


First and Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,300,000 

















For Effective Arithmetic 
Work 


THE 
PILOT ARITHMETICS 


The state-adopted text in Kentucky and widely 
used throughout the country 





and 


For Reading 
ALDINE READERS 


Optional Basal Adoption in Virginia 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 


Interesting and different 
supplementary readers 





Good Times on the Farm 
The Lost Monkey 
Good Times at Grandpa’s 
Good Times in the Woods 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 
ALL CURRICULA OPEN ALIKE TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Four-year curricula for high school graduates, leading to the B. S. degree 
in Agriculture, Home Economics, Engineering, Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Secretarial Work, and Teacher-Training. Two-year curricula in Pre- 
Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dentistry, and Pre-Law. Graduate work lead 
ing to the M. S. degree and the professional degrees in Engineering. 

For catalog and full particulars, address: 

DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 


V. P. I., Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 





Awarded Medal of Honor at Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, 1926 
School and Library Authorities Endorse Compton’s 


‘‘Compton’s has undoubtedly become one of the accepted Compton’s is the only encyclopedia included in general ref 
juvenile encyclopedias and its contribution is unique.” erence list for schools prepared by Fannie; W. Dunn, Co- 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin—December, 1925 lumbia University. Recommended specially for material on 


“Every library, every school, an — home should have _— elementary science in Department of Superintendence Year 
r 


such a simple, yet thorough and schola: y survey of encyclo- Book 1925-1926. The only encyclopedia given recognition 
pedia knowledge as Compton’s presents.’ : : in the Year Book. On the approved list of every state regu- 
Michigan Library Bulletin. larly approving publications of this type. 


. Eighth edition, 10 volumes; specially reinforced by our exclu- 
School Price $5 5.00 sive Dura-Bound Process, 4500 pages; more than 8000illustrations 


Write for sample pages or order direct 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers ~- 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 


Should be in } every classroom! 
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Drawing Spring Land- 
scapes with 
“CRaYOLA’ Wax Crayons 


FoR teaching Spring landscape draw- 
ing, you will find “CRAYOLA’”’ 
Wax Crayons the ideal medium. Here 
is One way to use them: 


Outline first the shape of the picture 
with green ‘“‘CRAYOLA.”” Very lightly, 
draw the outline of the ground, trees 
and house in blue or green. 


Fill in the solid colors, making the 
“CRAYOLA” strokes in the direction 
which the surfaces seem to ask for. 
Use straight strokes for tree, curved 
ones for hills and clouds. 


Buy “‘CRAYOLA” Crayons from your 
nearest school supply dealer. Be sure 
to get Binney & Smith Co.’s ‘‘CRAY- 
OLA” in orange and green box. 




















Foreign Language Textbooks 
For HicgH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Lafayette Series 


French Grammar: Béziat-Dey 

For fourfold mastery of French. $1.64 
Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon: C. /'. Zeek 
A superior edition. 1.08 
Tableau Synoptique des Verbes Frangais: 

Quick reference guide. NV. «i. Goodyear 48 


Latin Series 


First Year Latin: J uster and Arms 
An admirable course. 1.28 


Second Year Latin (in preparation) 
American-S panish Series 
Norte y Sur: W. E. Knight 


For beginners. 1.36 

Cuentos Mejicanos: J. //. Cornyn 

Second year. 1.28 

El sombrero de tres picos: C. B. Quaiia 

Classroom edition; exercises. 1.32 

La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes: 

Modernized version; exercises Berkowite-lWofsy 
1.40 


Advanced Spanish Composition: 
Castillo and Montgomery 


Profitable and thorough 1.40 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND VIRGINIA 





























The William Byrd Press, Inc. 


Prin ters 








NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 








College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are our Specialties 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


1430-34 East Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
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VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


Petersburg, Va. 





CAPITAL ------ - $1,000,000.00 
“SURPLUS ------- $ 200,000.00 
Checking Accum 
Savings Accounts 
Foreign Exchange 

Lock Boxes 

| Travcltere Challe 
| WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 
| 4% ON SAVINGS 






















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 


Essential 
Patented January 8 1907 ° 
and August 7, 1923 Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 











Lae 
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Sen “ : el E 
~~. SEER ET a a 
Just How Big a | 
' 
Man Are You? ! 
* 4 
Find Out This Summer 
; This is Your Opportunity 
; HERE'S a real job for men teachers this 
. Summer. An international organization 
i is opening up a big, new field which will give 
= you an opportunity to test yourself...to = 
L prove to your own satisfaction just how big 9% 
§ aman you are. Vacation work which capital- 
F izes onall your schoolroom training atanin- = 
come easily doubling thatof the teacherright § 
§ from the start. And an opportunity to qual- 
F ify for a permanent position if you desire. = 
= All that we"require is earnest effort and full time on ' 
§  =your part. We will give you training invaluable in any ¥ 
i osition. Coach you and start youto work. You must = 
| - between 20 and 35 years of age. Send the coupon ' 
now ... today, together with a letter giving us full 2 
i details as to experience and ambitions. 1 
g Only aLimited Number will be Accepted | 
© Applications considered inorderof Receipt * 
' Z 
MAIL COUPON NOW...TODAY ' 
t : : 
= C.SEYMOUR JONES, MGR. ' 
—  51-D West Oak St., Chicago, III. ’ 
= Please send me free, and absolutely without : 
§ obligation on my part the details of your new t 
= Summer Money-earning Opportunity 4 
a 
My name Age 
! 
Address = 
oe , ' 
I am teaching in My position is - 
| 
I have had years of teaching experience. My = 
| 
school closes = 
[] Interested in Summer Work only. € 
) Interested in Permanent Position. = 
-) I own an automobile. | 
[) I do not own an automobile. = 
a fe] 5 
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Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Atl 
expenses reduced to a minimum. Loan Funds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are offered in 
thirty or more subjects. By virtue of the elective system, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, wage gy Fo a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of ience. : 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program is offered 
in these subjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Com- 


merce. ‘ 
Courses are offered in Art and Music; also a 


Fine Arts: ; 
four-year course in Architecture, leading to the degree of 


B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four-year courses are 
offered leading to the degrees of B S. in Chemistry, B. S. 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special terms. 

II. Department of Graduate Studies.— This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College. The degrees offered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering. — Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their completion four years each. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 
of study. The entrance requirements include two years of 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


College work. The Library facilities are excellent. Open 
to women on special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a four-year 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de- 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master’s Degree and the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and women. 

The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 
vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred for summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may be 
obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions. In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin- 
cipals. high-school teachers and school administrators. 

VIII. Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 
to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state; special lec- 
tures or short courses; assistance in the supervision and 
administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
or special courses in Citizenship Siemens Library Exten- 
sion; Extension publications; general information on prob- 
lems of current interest. 


For further information concerning the admission fer women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 














For the Sake of Health and 
Economy Use 


Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy white, specially processed paper 
CLEAN, FIRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt | 
cups (other glass domed dispensers 
hold but 110) and a nickel plated base 
cast in one piece of metal. They are 
easily installed, non-mechanical and 
have no parts to get out of order. 
They will last indefinitely. 

Burt Drinking Cups cost less than 
any other open sanitary cup made. 





1,000 Lots $3.00 
5,000 Lots, per 1,000.$2.50 
Dispensers, ecach..$3.00 


SPECIAL 
| INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


5,000 Burt Cups 
1 Dispenser 
(Loaned) 


$12.50 


Priuting—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books 
School and College Supplies—School Furniture 


The Baughman Stationery Company 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

















HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State Cer- 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in city systems. 
TRADE SCHOOL 
Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 
PACTS 


Enroliment, including practice and summer 
schocl and classes for teachers in service, 
2261; graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 


8800. 
JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
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| State 


Teachers College 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


Established by General Assembly 1908. 

Annual enrollment, 1,300. 

Faculty of 50 well trained and experienced 
college teachers. 

Located in Shenandoah Valley. 

Elevation 1300 feet. 

Campus of 52 acres. 

Beautiful mountain environment. 

13 College buildings. 

Total value college plant, $1,000,000. 

Both city and rural training schools. 

Athletic field and tennis courts. 

Two gymnasiums. 

Two swimming pools (indoor and outdoor). 

Harrisonburg is a delightful and progressive 
city of 7,000 inhabitants, people of culture and 
refinement, deeply interested in the welfare of the 
College and its students. 

For further information apply to 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. 





The College of 





| William and Mary 


In Virginia 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 

Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible cost. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor’s or 
Master’s degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele- 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, busi- 
ness, engineering, physical education, or social 
work. Credit for all courses may be counted to- 
ward a degree. Careful consideration given to 
certificate requirements. Write for particulars to 


H. L. Bripces, 
Registrar 


K. J. Hoke, 


Director Summer Session 


SUMMER TERM: 12 Weeks 


























EXPERT DIRECTION 
FOR SCHOOL PLAYS 


<> 


wy 


Numerous requests from school communities of the 
State have led the University Extension Division to 
canvass the methods by which the educational values 
of the drama may be developed through expert assist- 
ince to play-producing groups. 


A director selected for the purpose by the University 
Schools of English could not only suggest plays suited 
) local needs and lend copies for final choice, but also 
manage any or all of the details of acting, diction, 
sostuming, make-up, staging and advertising. 


Those schools which have no special director of dra- 
atics can, by combining to secure direction only when 
t is especially needed, derive the benefits of skilled 
issistance at but a proportion of the usual cost. 


Would you mind writing a brief letter telling us 
vhether you would be interested in this service? 


<> 


| EXTENSION DIVISION 


UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA 

















RADFORD STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges) 


Students admitted in September, January, 
March and June. Winter Quarter opens Jan- 
uary 4. One year courses leading to Elementary 
Certificate; two year courses leading to diploma 
and Normal Professional Certificate; four year 
courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 


Unsurpassed courses in Home _ Economics, 
Manual Arts, Public School Music, Piano, Violin, 
Voice Culture, and Art. 

Large number and variety of Correspondence 
Courses for renewal of certificates, college credit, 
or general culture. 


Free State Scholarships. Student Loan Fund. 
New, Modern, Fireproof Buildings. Large 
Library, excellent Laboratories, and Modern 


Equipment for the best type of colleges. 
For catalogue, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
East Raprorp, VIRGINIA 
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Lewis and Hosic’s New 


Practical English for High Schools 


First C Second Course 
ao ee (Just Published) 


These books develop the habit of correct and etfective use 
of English by persistent practice under skillful guidance and 
criticism. The arrangement is so flexible and the practice ma- 
terial so well grouped that the work can easily be adapted to 
classes of varying abilities. 

Together these books provide a four years’ course that is 


unequaled in the richness, variety, and interest of its material. 





| 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


| NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 

















Woolley’s Heath’s 
New Handbook of 


Composition 


Revised and Enlarged 
by Franklin W. Scott sics on the college entrance require- 
: ments list. Interpretively edited for 


English Classics 


Authentic, accurate editions of clas- 


| he pioneer handbook and the stand- 


; : classroom use. Attractive in format 
ird authority in matters of correct : 
ee and bound to endure. 

big iis 




















D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


239 West 39th Street New York 
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GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE LAND 





y, a 
Je vancouve R P Waterton Lakes Nat! Park 
hy INTL BOUNDARY LINE ait 


Clecier Nat! Park 


BELLINGHAM 
if 1 EVERETT 





@ OULUTH 7; 
Sp, CLACIER “in 
porate Onan, DARK STATION MINNEAPOLIS 
aco € ST. PAUL 





PORTLAND KANSAS CITY 


lectrification 
aids the smooth restful flight 
of the 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


to Seattle and N. E. A. Convention 


RANSLATING the force of swift moun- lence at wo extra fure. Attractive low return 

tain streams into smooth power, the fares in effect all summer beginning May 15, to 

mightiest motor - generator electric locomo- Seattle, Tacoma and Portland will permit at- 
tives in the world contribute much to the pleas- tendance at the convention and stop-overs at 
urable flight of the New Oriental Limited Glacier National Park, Spokane, and other 
through the snow-capped Cascades. This, the intermediate points; free side trip to Vancouver, 
finest train to Seattle and the Pacific Northwest, British Columbia. Write today for free book 
traverses the scenic, low-altitude courses of ten describing a tripto the N. E. A. Convention 
great rivers, affords the newest in travel conven- via the Great Northern. 

Ready during the 1927 season—the new Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, 


1 extension of Glacier National Park across the boundary intothe lian Rockies. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


. 
a dependable railway 
Pf SSS SSS SCeSS SSS SSS SS SESS SSS S Se Sees esses seesseeeeees 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 19-4 
I am planning to attend the N. E. A. ¢ ) at Seattle, July 3-% “ t Glacier Nat ul P 
Please send met books abouttrip tot ( t 1 athe Great North i a t Gla tr Nat 
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Miciet-ainbyhaateeindony SEATING 


On account of these chairs being built according to 
the size of the auditorium, it is necessary to place 
orders a little in advance. Send us a plan of your 
auditorium or sketch and we shall be pleased to 
make up seating layout and have our representa- 
> tive call on you with samples and prices. 





We make chairs adaptable 
for any requirement, schools, 
churches, amusement halls, 
: theatres, lodges, and other 
Portable Folding Chair . Th: . . 

public buildings. Auditorium 
opera chairs, portable chairs, folding chairs. SCHOOL 
FURNITURE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 





Stage curtains and scenery. Write for samples and esti- 





Auditorium 











mate. Every article for schools and institutions of learning. Opera Chalt 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-12 West Marshall St. RICHMOND, VA. P, 0: Bex HiT 


























The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 





The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N.C. 
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